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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1874. 


OFFICES: 
114 & 16 South William Street. 

















Agency of the BAN K OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
62 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commcrcia) Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
lapan, the East aud West Indies and South America ; 
aso Circular Let‘e’s of Credit for Travelers, available 
n all parts of the World, 





Demand and time Bilis of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
lon and elsewhere, bought and :ol! at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada, British Columbia and San Francisco. Biils col- 
e ted, and other Banking business transicted. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, | 


__NEW YORK BANKERS. | 


Buncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


188UE 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRISCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[kANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 





JOHM PATON, Agent. 





FOR REED ORGANS! 


THE 


RGAN AT HOME! 


3* This admirable collection of music for Reed Organs 
should be at Home wherever there is a Reed Secteumnh. 
Nothing that is not of the very best quality has been al- 
lowed in the book, which has more vhan 200 attractive 
Pieces, compactly printed on large pages. Nothing diffi- 
cult. «verything nicely fitted to the popular taste, 

Price in bds., $2.50. Cloth., $3.(0. Gilt, $4,060 


New Method for Reed Orvans! 


PRICE $250. By WM. H. CLARKE. 


A thorough Method, containing not only abundant di- 
rections and exercises, but 4 large quantity of the best 
Reod Organ Music, arranged aad Bteed with Mr. Clarke's 








Clarke's Dollar Instructor 
FOR REED ORGANS 


An excellent and attrac ive instruction book f 
who need a short and easy course. — 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., CHAS. HH. DITSON & CO» 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


J.B. Lippincott & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


HUBERT FREETH’S PROSPERITY. 
A Story. Fy Mars. NewrTon Crosianp, autbor 
of « Lydia,” ‘‘Hildred, the Daughter,” 
‘* The Diamond Wedding,” ete. 12 mo. 
Fine cloth, black and gilt ornamentation, 
$1.75. 
“It isa carefully executed composition 
will be sure to commend itself to > i ne 
to enjoy their novel like their wine, leisurely, holding it 
up tothe tight from time to time, that the may see the 
rich color and mark the clear depth through the crystal. 
a ba epee hege of moral teaching runs all throuch 
$ vook, ie sto i it” 
~Eeaike dec Ty gains upon us as we continue it 


ALIDE. 
A Romance of Goethe's Life. By Emma 
Lazarus, author of ‘ Admetus, and other 
Poems,’ etc. 12 mo. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

A charming storv beautifully told, havi i 
ject the romance of a life, the interes tn cei gn 
must for a long time be intense and all-absorbing. 
*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will 
-be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 
price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & C0,, Publishers, 





FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 





and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 
Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of british Stock and Gold Exchanges, 

North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


Corner of Finch Li Thread- 
BEAD OFFICE, | COa¢E, ct ane THe 
(Wes. 459 6 160 Totteshem Court Road 
; Nos. ou oad; 
BRANCH | No 25 Ladgete Ki; te 
OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & 221 Ecgware Road; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowidcs Terrace, 
{ kuightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(69,090 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paip-up CariTaL_----- . £600,000 0 0 


Reservep Funp-..--.- £170,000 0 6 
Directors: 


Jonn Jonzs, Eeq. Chairman. 


Henry Viovrs East, Esq. |W. Macnavonrtan, Esq. 
Joun Hackstock, Esq. \Joaquin De Mascua kaa, 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. |WittiaM Simpson, Esq, 
Roserart Luioyp, Esq. JONATHAN ‘luoRP, Esq. 
Wa. McArgtuua, Esq., \Jauus E, Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M, P. 
Gsoncr Younes, Esq. 





Manager: 
Avragep Georcs Kennevy. 


Secrelary—C. J. Wort. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foretgu Firms or Banks, 
at such mo ‘erate rates «of Commission as shall be consid- 
erelconsistent With sound matual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at curren. 
rates on tiaily balances, ani is made up on the S0tu June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previvus or simu'taneous Remittances. Credits 
openei ag~inst first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal C:edits are issued, as aiso Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashel when issued by Clients, and every dee 
scription of geupral Banking Business 
transacted, 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are plodgodfuct to 





745 end 717 Market &t., Philadelphia, 


Gisclose the transnations of aoy of its customers, 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Goveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C ial Paper negotiat ; 
Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances ‘ 
Ckecks upon our House are collected through Cleoring 
House as upon National ani state Banks, : 
Circular Letters of Cre ‘it, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe. furnished to Trevellers. 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.Snetpox. Gro, R Howey. 


a 





FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO. 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 


Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 

86 South Street, New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & C0., 
86 South Street, New York 





INSURANCE, | 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WML STREET, V. ¥., 

NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3lai December, 1873, is submitied 
in conformity with the pro sions of its Charter: 


Premiums outstanding December Slst, 1872, $3°9.3°7 63 
Premiums received during yoar 1873++.6-.-.!,420 6 7 58 








Total Promiums..ec. os -cccsecseeese $1 743,04 (6 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary 'st 'o December 3!st, 1573. .... eee... $1,497,054 08 
Paid during the same ; eriod : 

Losses, Exp-nee , Commissions 
Re Insurance »ndi terest .$1,276,8'5 88 

Return of *remiums........ +++ 741,336 02 

P.id to Polley tiolidere as an 
equivileot for scrip dv dend 
aud Juy inte eston tock ... 85,925 77 

the Awe.s of the Company on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in DANKS coe... ccesseeereecceeeseseee 44,118 OL 
Unite! Staves, state and Bank Stocks, and 

loans on Stocks... cocrcereccocce co 295,411 OO 
Interest on Investme 'tadue ..,..... eecccce 4,2€9 60 
Pr:minm Notes and Premiums in course of 

COMLCHION 66 coce-sesssvececesoee «+ coos 629,592 06 
Re-insurance and salvage due tbe company.. 49,610 00 


$1,018,054 46 

Resorven, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PE% CENT. be paid to the stockhol ers, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
F.bruary next. 

TRUSITBES: 

FRA\CIS BATHAWAY, 
AAKON L, RE D, 
JOHN ', WOOD, 
GEO. W, HENNINGS, 
He NRY EYKK, 
JOBE’H SLAGG, 
FDWARD MEKRITT, 
DANI(hL T, WILLETS, 
1. EDGLRION, 
HENRY B. KUNYARDT 
JOHN 8S. WiL1.JAMB, 
CuASLES |} IMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 


JAMES REFLAND, 
3aMi El WILLETS, 
OBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FRKOS?, 
VILLIAM WATT, 

Jas. D, FISH, 
£LLWOUD Wai TER, 

. COLDEN MURKAY, 
‘OWNSEND SULIDER, 
4AMUEL L, TAM, 
RRYCE GR:+Y, 

N. L. meORFADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, JrR., 

'AROLD DOLLNEK, JAMFS LHOUGLAS 

JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 

ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 


ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Secon« Vice-President. 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


FORTY-TWO YEARS! 
FOR SALE! 


A File of THE ALBION from 1831 to date. This fils 
is complete since 1510, and but twelve numbers are miss-~- 
ing prior to that date. Address FILE, at this offica, 

New York, March 9th, 1874. 








New York Post Gflice Notice, 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the wevk ending 
T Barurpay, April llth, 1874, will close aS this 
office, a3 follows: On Turapay at Gk A. M., on Wep- 
weapay at U6 A. M.jon ‘Tnorspay et Ji)g AM. sad on 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO,, 





18 WALL STREET, N, ¥. 


Bayukuay ot 9:50 A, M, and 3}. BM, 
‘ tT, L. JAMES, Postmaster 























Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine 
For Boysand Girls 


The April number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its three 
plendid SERIAL STORIES, its Exquisite Pictures, and 
its Delightful Variety, is now ready. 

The NV. ¥. Journal of Commerce says: 

“8T. NICHOLAS 1s without a competitor.”’ 

The Boston Journal says: *‘ Notbing has been dene 
hitherto in this country, or England, to equal it.” 

8T. NICHOLAS is being widely adopted as 
A Reading Book in Schools. 

Price 25 cents, 14 Numbers for $3.00. Subscriptions are 

eceived by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW VORK. 





“The Prince of the Monthlies,” 


Scribner for April, 


The SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN. 
Another Great Literary Sensation.” 
The Modern Robinson Crusoe, 


With 150 Beautiful Ilustrations. 
Messrs. SCRIBNER & CO. have secured for serial pubd- 
ication in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, M. Jules 
Verne’s Latest Story, 


“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND.” 


2 which, not content with the old stories of “ROBIN- 
BON CRUSUE” and the “SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 


men cast upon a@ mysterious and desert island, may live 
by their scientific resources alone, without the aid of any 
wreck to draw upon for the materials of life and comfort. 


Va., during the siege in a balloon, M. 


ance of inventive genius that has 


FASCINATED THE WORLD. 


finest opportunity for the display of his peculiar gifts. 
The story will be” profusely illustrated, and is begun in 
the April number. 

SCRIBNER for April has also an Illustrated Poem, 
**MARY BUTLER’S RIDE,” “ A RAMBLE IN VIR- 
GINIA, in THE GREAT SUUTH SERIES,” even 
more exquisitely illustrated than usual; Dr. Blauvelt’s 
article on “ THE RESURRECTION,” a PORTRAIT 
and SKETCH of JOHN HAY,” chapters from “KATH- 
ERINE EARL,” the end of “EARTHEN PITCHERS,” 
Sh rter stories, Poems, Reviews. A POEM by the 
EDITOR, &c , &c. : 

For sale by all News Dealers and Booksellers. Price 
400 a year, 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


SON,” the writer undertakes to show how a party of 


The party are Americans who set out from Richmond, 
Jules Verne 
unites with an accurate scientific knowledge, an exuber- 


The theme of the present story affords the author the 


THE ALBION. 











NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Canital paid in °. $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
sane, subject to ckeck at sight. Also ects as Trustees, 
Exe wtors, Transfer Agents, and are a Lepository of 
Trust Fonds. 








DIRECTORS: 
H. T. Su YTHF, President. 
C, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W. H. Tillinghast, 
Wm. M. Verm:lye, Wm. T. Garner, 


A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babeock, W. F. Drake, 

avid Jonen, B F. Allen, Chicago, 

Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han.ilwn, Syracuse. 
John Bloecgood. 


H. J. BUBBARD, Secretary. 


FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. ee 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 


Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 


_ we ot Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.--At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, ding through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choices' articles are ly served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 





LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 


ASSETS, all available in 
ee $250,517.68 
LOSS by the Boston Fire... 75,000.00 


An asseesment to make good any im- 
pairment of capital, if any, has this day 
been voted by the Board of Directors. 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


These celebrated Pens are increasing very ropidly in 
sale owing to their unexcel'ed manufacture. They are 
of superior Erglish m+ke, end are famous for their elas- 























NEW YORE 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Receive 'FPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGIT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 


CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING «. OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL 





TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and fo 


individuals. 
WILLIAM Il. FOSTER, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vivo-Presivent. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. Ww. P 
Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alexander E. Orr, 


Charles Stanton, 
John H. Cheever, 
Abe! Denison, 


George H. Bissell, Wilham B, Ogden, 
Witham H. Breeden, Aaron Claflin, 
John G. Hoyt, George LU. Brown, 


William Foster, Jr., Christopher Meyer, 

G@ P. Lowrey, 

William H, Fost: r. 
JOUN T. BANKER, Seoretary. 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 


AGFNCIES. 
keep trans fer-booke, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 


ticity, durabiluy and evennis3 of point, Fur sale every- 
where. 

wn For the convenience of those who may wish to tr: 
them, we wil send a Sample Card, con’amming all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 
Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 

Mail. 











WATERS’ CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 
ORCANS 2% “ most bear style 





ani pert nto r ce. 
« The CONCERTO € ORCHES- 
AL STOPS are the 


1 

ever pinced in any Organs. 
They are produced byan eXtra set of 

reeds, peer voiced 
EFFEC is MONE 
IMIrA- 
TION of the MUMAN VOICE 
&SUPERR. These Organs 
are the best made in the U.S, 
WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
have grent power anda fine singing tone, 
wh all modern improvements, «ni are the 
best Pianos made, ‘These Organs and Pi- 
anosarc warranted for 6 years. Prices ex< 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in monthly o quarterly payments. 
Second-hand 1 wo nken in exe 

AGENTS W 
City and County in the U, Ss and 
Jarge discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, de, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway and 48 Mercer &t., New York. 


% 


between William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varicties of Fruit and Orramental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
| be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
{ P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
| upland or lowland, 86 per 1000; $1 per 

100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers, Seeds on Commission. Agents 
| wanted. 


B, M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Fstablished 1842. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Filand and Misfit: 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 


FF Sent home and laid free of charge. ges 


HUGH B. JACKSON; 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Etc. 


FRENCH WINES, 
From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 


Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 
« large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVENUDP. 
The Yankee Letter File and Binder. 
~_ 








MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
ofall classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cutoff in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but halt 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 








tioned. It is ted to give perfect satisfaction. 
or money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 


throughout the United States. Send for Cireular. 
Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 


@fice and Factory 46 Centre Street, N. Y¥. 


RSTO 





1 Poe 


qT 














ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
@@ Ink for 100 years from the 


. 

Magic Inkstand 
Any color sent tpaid, on receip 
of Two Dotiars by 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 
€3>" Send for Circular containing 

testimonials, 














Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma 
and Consumption. 






















The few comrositions which 
have won the confidence ot 
mankind and become house- 
hold words, among not only 
one but many nations must 
have extraordinary virtues. 
Perhaps no one ever secured 
y) so wide a reputation, or main- 
tained it so long as Arer’s 
: It has 
mR been known to the public 
? about forty years, by a long 
continued series of marvellous 
cures, that aaye won for it a 
_ confidence in its virtues, never 
— by any other medicine. It st !] makes the most 

ctual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed, the Cuerry Pec onar 
has really robbed these dangerons diseases of their tert 
rors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of immunity 
from their fatal effects, tt at is well funded, if the remedy 
be taken in season. Every family should have it in their 
closet for the ready and prompt relief of its members. 
ickness, suffering, and even life is saved by this timely 
protection. The prudent should not neglect it, and the 
wise will not. Keep it by you for the protection it affords 
by its timely use in sudden attacks. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 


TRIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 





OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Ameunt of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1573...921,572,812 


INCOME. 


Premi and ities......$6,131,521 $8 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83-- 7,549,616 21 


$29,124,458 97 








DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death.....++-++++0+-$1,446,123 04 
Divi and returned p< mi- 

ums on canceled policic: .... 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 





dowments and reinsura ce.. 82,629 18 
" agency expeuses <a meat 445,882 91 
6 we DR cre 
Tistaticn, printing, revenue 

Stamps, KC..reccoeccreceeees 259,045 57 


—— _ 4,693,579 65 


$24,430,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, in 

bank, and on hand .........$1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate ....+eeceseseerees 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mor es (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buil thereon, 

insured for over $13,7C0,000, 

and the policies assigned to 

the Company as additional 

coulateral security......+.+..14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing 

reserve held by the wm oy 

on these policies amounts to 


licies, (the 





$4,052,419 96)....ceesseeeee. 962,112 98 
Quarterly and i-annual 
i due q to 
January Ist, 1874.....--+++. 563,365 83 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission snd 
collection (estimated reserve s 
on their policies $800,000, in- re. 
cluded in labilities)......... 287,936 34 rencs 
Amounts due from Agents..... 26 459 "7 ooG 
Interest accrued to January 
Ast, IST4..cccccccccesceeseee 175,831 98 C 
_———— _ 24,430.879 -2 


ADD. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1874......+++++-$24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
‘aD Ist, 1874 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 


271,655 00 
207,715 v0 


Cusecrevsveceses ateeees 


Reserved for reinsurance on 


existing policies insuring 
$122,594,273 20, cipating 
insurance (at 4 yer cent., 


Carlisie net premium); and 
$',078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 
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A Spring Song. 


Br W. C. Bennett. 








Oh grey skies of winter, 
On, how my beart longs 
For the warm airs of April, 
Its green eims, and songs! 
Oh, come, oh blithe swallow ! 
Sing, brown thrush, ob, sing 
Our woodlands to wind-flowers ! 
My heart longs for Spring; 
For Spring my heart's longing, 
Oh, come booming bee ! 
My heart pines for sunshine, 
Bring life's May to me! 


With streams white and frozen 
To stiliness and death, 

With boughs brown and lifeless, 
I long for Spring's breath; 

Oh May whose dear whispers, 
Glad laughs, and leaves, bring 

With them my heart's longing 
And pining for Spring; 

My frozen thoughts weary, 
My numbed fanvies long 

To dance through the sunshine, 
And laugh iuto song. 


Ob happy South, lingers 
Our dear ones with thee? 

Swift, swift, speed her hither 
Our gladdener to be! 

Oh, send her, the silver 
Of daisies to bring, 

With cuckoos’ soft pame-calls ! 
Speed hither, oh Spring ! 
Our orchards are bloomless, 
Our woodlands are dumb, 

Till, sister of Sammer, 
Th u, joy-bringer, come ! 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” “LES TRAVA'LLEURS 
DE LA MER,” ETC., ETC. 











Part the First.—At Sea, 
BOOK THE SECOND. 








V.—Vis et Vir (continued:) 


He seemed to wish that the gun would come to him. 

But to come to him would be tocome upon him. Then he 
would be lost. How to avoid its crush? That was the question. 
All watched in terrified silence. 

Not a breast breathed freely, except perchance that of the old 
man who stood alone between decks with the two combatants, a 
sinister witness. 

He might himself be crushed by the piece. He did not stir. 

Beneath them, the blind sea directed the battle. 

At the instant when accepting, this awful hand-to-hand con- 
test, the gunner approached to challenge the cannon, some 
chance finctuation of the waves kept it for a moment im- 
movable as if suddenly stupefied. 

‘* Come on!" the man said toit. It seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. The gunner avoided the shoc‘. 

The struggle began—an unprecedented struggle. The fragile 
matching itself against the invulnerable. The thing of flesh at- 
tacking the brute of brass. On the one side blind force, on the 
other a soul. 

The whole happened in a half-light. It was like the vague 
vision of a miracle. 

A soul—strange thing; but you would have said the cannon 
had one also—a soul filled with rage and hatred. This monster 
of blindness appeared to have eyes. It seemed to be watching 
the van. There was,—one might have fancied so at least—cun- 
ning in this mass. It also seemed to seize its opportunity. It 
became some gigantic insect of iron, having, or seeming to have, 
the caprice of ademon. Sometimes thia colossal grass-hopper 
would strike the low roof of the gun-deck, then fall bac« on its 
four wheels like a tiger upon its fo rclaws, and dart anew on 
the man. He supple, agile, adroit, would glide away like a 
snake out of the reach of theselightning-like movements. He 
avoided the shocks, but the blows which he escaped fell upon 
the vessel and continued the havoc. 

An end of broken chain remained attached to the carronade. 
This chain had twisted itself, one cc uld not tell how, about the 
screw of the breech-button. One end of the chain was fastened 
to the carriage. The other, hanging loose, whirled wildly 
about the gun and added to the danger of its blows. 

The screw held it like a clenched hand, and the chain, multi- 
plying the strokes of the battering-ram by the strokes of a 
thong, made a fearful whirlwind round the cannon—a whip of 
iron in a fist of brass. This chain complicated the battle, 

Nevertheless, the man fought. Sometimes, even, it was the 
man who attacked the cannon. He crept along the side, bar 
aud rope in hand, andthe cannon seemed to understand, and 
fled as if it perceived a snare. The man pursued it, fearless. 

Such a duel could not last long. The gun seemed suddenly 
to say to itself, ‘‘ Come, we must put an end to this!” and paus- 
ed. One felt the approach of the crisis. The cannon, as if in 
suspense, appeared to have, or had-- becanse, in all respect, it 
seemed a sentient being—a furious premeditation. It sprang un- 
expectedly upon the gunner. He jumped aside, let it pass, and 
cried out with a Jaugh, ‘“ Try again!” The gun, asif ina om | 





~| more swift than all those wild whirls, 


(as if bad, aud no longer conscious of what it was doing, it 
turned its back on the man, rolled from the stern to the bow, 
bruising the stem and making a br2ach in the plankings of the 

|prow. The gunner had tasen retuge at the foot of the ladder, 
a few steps from the old man, who was watching. 


| The gunner held his handspike in readiness The cannon) 


| Seemed to perceive him, and, without taking the trouble to turn 
‘itself, backed upon hiw with the swiftnes: of anaxe-stroke. The 
gunner, if driven back against the side, was lost. All the ship's 
company uitered a cry. 

But ibe old passenger, until now mctionless, made a spring 
He seized a bale of the 
false assignats, and at the ri-k of being crushed, succeeded in 
flinging it between the wheels of the carronade. This decisive 
and dangerous mana vre, could not have been execnted with 
more adroitness and precision, by a man trained to all the exer 
cises set down in Durosel’s ‘* Manual of Sea Gunuery.” 

The bale bad the effect of a plug. A pebble may stop a rolling 
log, a tree-branch turn an avalanche. The carronaite stumbled. 
The gunner. in his turn, seizing this desperat: opportunity, 
plunged his iron bar between the spokes of one of the hind 
wheels. The cannon was stopped. It staggered. The man, 
using the bar as a lever, rocked it to and fro. The heavy mass 
turned over with a clang like a falling ball, and tie gunner, 
dripping with sweat, rushed headlong forward and passed the 
running noose of the tiller-rope about the bronze neck of the 
overthrown monster. 

it was ended. The man had conquered. The ant had sub- 
dned the mastodon ; the pigmy had captured the thunderbolt. 

The marines and the sailors clapped their hands. 

The whole crew hurried down with cables and chains, and in 
an instant the cannon was securely lashed. 

The gunner saluted the passenger. 

‘*Sir,” he said to him, ** you have saved my life.” 

The old man had resumed his impassible air, and made n 
answer, 


VI.—Tur Two Enps or tur Scare. 


The man had conquered, but one might say that the cannon 
had conqueredalso. Jmmediate shipwreck had been avoided, 
but the corvette was by no means saved. The vessel seemed 
damaged beyond repair. There were five breaches in her sides, 
one of which, very Jarge, was in the bows. Out of the thirty 
carronades, twenty lay useless in their frames. 

The carronade which had been captured and re-chained was 
itself disabled ; the screw of the breach-button was strained, and 
the levelling of the piece impossible in consequence. The bat- 
tery was reduced to nine pieces, The hold had sprang a leak. 
It ay at once to repair the damages and set the pumps 
to work. 

The gun-deek, now that one could look about it, offered a 
terrible spectacle. ‘Lhe interior of a mad elephant’s caze could 
not have been more completely dismantled. 

However great the necessity, that the corvette should escape 
observation, a still more imperious necessity presented itself — 
immediate safety. {t had been necessary to light up the deck 
by lanterns placed here and there along the sides, 

But all the time that this tragical business lasted, the crew 
were 80 absorbed by the one question of life and death, that they 
bad noticed little of what was passing outside the scene of the 
duel. The fog bad thickened ; the seather had changed; the 
wind had driven the vessel at will; she had gone out of ber 
course, was in plain sight of Jersey and Guernsey, farther to the 
south than she ought to have been, and was surroundd by an 
angry sea. Great waves kissed the gaping wounds of the cor- 
vette—kisses full of peril. The sea rocked ber threateningly. 
The breeze became a gale. A sqnall, tempest perhaps, was 
looming. It was impossible to see four oars’ length in ad- 


vance. 

While the crew were repairing summarily, and in haste, the 
damage in the gun-deck, mending the breaches, and putting 
back into position the guns which had escaped injury, the old 
passenger had gone on deck. 

He stood witb bis back against the mainmast. 

He had paid no attention to a movement which had taken 
place on the vessel. The Chevalier La Vieuville had drawn op 
the marines in line on either side of the mainmast, and at the 
whistle of the boatswain, the sailors, busy in the rigging, stood 
upright on the yards. 

fhe Comte cu Boisberthelot advanced toward the passenger. 
Behind the captain walked a man, haggard, breathless, his dress 
in disorder, yet, withal, wearing a satisfied look. It was the 
gunner who had just now fo opportunely shown himself a 
tamer of monsters, and who bad got the better of the cannon. 

The Comte made a military salute to the old man clad in 
peasant garb, and said to him—*‘* General here ia the man” 

The gunner held himself erect, his eyes downcast, standing in 
a soldierly attitude, 


The Comte du Boisberthelot continued—!‘ General, consider- 
ing what this nan has done, do you not think there is something 
for his commanders to do?” 

‘* | think there is,” said the old man. 

**fe good enough to give the orders,” returned -Boisber- 
thelot. 

‘It is for you to give them. You are the captain."’ 

** Bat you are the general,” answered Boisberthelot. 

The old man looked at the gunner. ‘‘ Come here,” said he. 

The gunner moveda step forward. The old man turned to- 
wards the Comte da Boisberthelot, detached the cross of Saint 
Louis from the captain's uniform, and fastened it on the jacket 
of the gunner. 

** Harrah !” cried the sailors. 

The marines presented arms, and the old passenger, pointing 
with his finger to the bewildered guuner, added —‘' Now, let 
that man be shot,” 

Astonishment ded the appl 

Then, in the midst of a silence like that of the tomb, the old 
man raised his voice. He said: 

* An act of neglect has peril'ed this ship. At this moment 
che is perhaps lost. To be at sea is to face the enemy. A vessel) 
on the «pen sea is an army which gives battle. The tempest) 
conceals, but does not absent itself. The whole seaisan am- 
buscade Death is the penalty of any fault committed in the 





| Three carronades gave way under this blow of the gun; then, | ner, without uttering a word, placed himself between the two 


— The chaplain, crucifix in hand, advanced and stood near 
In, 

‘* March !" said the sergeant. 

The platoon u oved with ‘slow steps towards the bow. The 
two sailors who carried the shroud followed. 
_ A gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. A hurricane moaned 
in the distance. 

A few instants later there was a flash; a report followed, echo- 
ing among the shadows; tuen all was silent; then came the 
hud of a body falling into the sea. : 

The old passenger still leant against the mainmast with fold- 
ed arms, buried in thought. 

Boisberthelot pointed to him with the forefinger of his left 
hand, and said in a low voice to La Vieuville : 

**La Vendee has found a head !” 


VII.—He wuo sets Sau. puts into a Lotrrry. 


But what was to become of the corvette ? 

The clouds, which the whole night through bad touched the 
waves, were now 80 low that the horizcn was no longer visible, 
the sea seemed covered witha pall. Nothing tobe seen but 
fog—a situation always perilous, even for,a vessel in good 
condition. 

Added to this mist was the surging swell. 

The time had been used to good purpose; the corvette hed 
been lightened by throwing overboard everything which could 
be cleared from the havoc made by the carronade—tho dis- 
mantled guns, the broken carriages, frames twisted or uunailed, 
the fragments of splintered wood and iron; the port-boles bad 
been opened, and the corpses and parts of bodies, wrapped in 
tarpaulin, were slid down planks into the waves. 

‘Tbe sca was no longer manageable. Not that the tempest was 

imminent; it seemed on the contrary that the hurricane growl- 
ing behind the horizon decreased, and the squall was moving 
northward, but the waves were still very high, which indicated 
disturbance in the depths; in her crippled condition the corvette 
could offer slight resistance to shocks, so that great waves 
might prove fatal. 
Gacquoil stood thoughtfully at the helm. To face ill-fortane 
with a bold front is thefhabit of those accustomed to rule atser, 
La Vieuville, who was by nature gay in the midst of disaster, 
accosted Gacquoil. 

** Well, pilot,”’ said he, “* the squall has missed fire, Its at- 
tempt at sneezing comes to nothing. We sball get out of it. 
We shall have wind, and ¢hat 1s all.” 

Gacquoil replied seriously—‘* Where there is wind there are 
waves,” ; : 

Neither laughing nor sad, such isthe sailor. The answer 
had a disquieting significance. Fora leaky ship to encounter a 
high sea is to fill rapidly, Gacquoil emphasized his prognostic 
byafrown. Perhaps La Vieuville had spoken careless and 
almost jovial words a little too sooa after the catastrophe of the 
gun end its gunner. There are things which bring bad luck at 
sea. The ocean is secretive; one never knows what it means to 
do; 1t is necessary to be always on guard against it. 

La Vieuville felt the necessity of ret.rning to xravity, ‘Where 
are we, pilot?” he asked. 

The pilot replied—*: We are in the bands of God.” 

A pilot is master; he must always be allowed to do what he 
will, and often to say what he pleas Besides, this sp of 
man speaks little. 

La Vieuville moved away. 
pilot; it was the horizon which replied. 
cleared. 

The mists which trailed across the waves were quickly rent; 
the dark confusion of the billows spread out to tbe horizon’s 
verge in a shadowy half-light, and this was what became visible. 
The sky seemed covered with a lid of clouds but they no 
longer touched the water; in the east appeared a whiteness, 
which was the dawn, in the west trembled a corresponding 
pallor, which was the setting moon, These twoghostly presences 
drew opposite each other narrow bands of pale light along the 
horizon, between the sombre sea and the gloomy sky. Against 
each of these lines of light were detined black protiles upright 
and immovable. 

To the west, against the moonlit sky, stood out sharply three 
lofty rock», erect as Celtic ercmlechs. 

To the east, against the pale horizon’of morning, rose eight 
sail ranged in order ot regular intervals in a formidable array. 
‘the three rocks were a reef; the eight ships a squadron. 
Behiad the vessel was the Minquiers, a rock of evil renown; 
before her, the French cruisers. ‘To the west, the abyss, to the 
east, carnage. She waa between a shipwreck and a combat. 
For meeting the reef, the corvette bad a broken bull, rigging 
out of gear, masts tottering in their foundations; for facing bat- 
tle, she had a battery where one-and-twenty cannon out of thirty 
were dismounted and whose best guaners were dead. The 
dawn was yet taint; there still remained a little night to them. 
‘bis might even last for some time, since it was principally 
made by thick high clouds presenting the solid appearance of 
avault. The wind, which had succeeded in dispersing the 
lower mists, was forcing the corvette on the Minquiers. In her 
excessive feebleness and dilapidation, she scarcely obeyed the 
helm; she rolled rather than sailed, and smitten by the waves 
she yielded passively to theirimpulse. The Minquiers, a dan- 
gerous reef, was still more rugged at the time than it is now. 
Several towers of this citadel of the abyss have been razed by 
the incessant battering of the sea. The configuration of reefs 
changes; not idly are waves called the swords of the ocean; each 
tide is the stroke of asaw. At that period, to strise on the 
Minquiers was to perish. 

As for the cruisers, they were the squadron of Cancale, after- 
wards so celebrated under the command of that Captaio 
Duchesne whom Lequinio called ‘* Pere Duchesne.” 

The situation was critical. During the struggle with the un- 
chained carronade, the corvette had, unobserved, got ont of her 
course, and sailed rather towards Granville than Saint Malo. 
Even if she had been in @ condition to have been handled and 
to carry sail, the Minquiers would have barred her return 
towards Jersey, and the cruisers would have prevented hor 
reaching France. ; 

For the rest, tempest there was none. But, as the pilot had 
said, there was aswell. The sea, rolling under a strong wind 





He had asked a question of the 
The sea suddenly 





face of thoenewy. No fault is reparable. Courage ought to be 
rewarded and negligence punished.” 

These words fell one after the other slowly, solemnly, with a 
sort of inexorable measure, like the blows of an axe opon an 
oak, 

And the old man, turning to the soldiers, added—‘‘ Do your 

duty.” 

The man upon whose breast shone the cross of Saint Louis 
bowed bis head. 

At a sign from the Comte de Boisbertbelot, two sailors de- 
scended between decks, then returned, bringing a hammock for 


&@ winding-sheet. The ship's chaplain, who gince the time of! 


and above a rocky bottom, was very rough. - 

The sea never says at once what it wishes. There is every- 
thing in its depths, even trickery. One might almost yo that 
the sea basa plan; it advances and recoils; it propoves an oe 
tradicts itself; it sketches a storm and renounces its a | } 
promises the abyss and does not hold to it; it threatens the 
north and strikes the south. 

All night the corvette Cla,more bad had the fog and the fear 
of the storm; the sea had belied itself, bnt in a sauvage fashion; 
it had sketched in the tempest, but developed the reot. It was 





shipwreck just the same, yuder avother form. : 
x * that to destruction upon the rocks was added extermina- 


broke 9 carronade to larboard, then, seized anew by the in-| sailing had been at prayer in tha officers’ qnarters, accompanied | tica by combat—one enemy complimenting the other. 


visible sling which held it, was long to starb.ard towards the|the two sailors; a sergeant detashed from the line twelve! 
marines, whom he ranged in two yanks, siz pnd six; the gun-|ere— battle there ! 


man who avoided it. 


Vieuville cried amidst bie brave merriment —“ Bhipwrack 
ae Va have thrown double-fives |” 
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VIII.—9=880. 


The corvette was little more than a wreck. : 

In the wan, dim light, amid the darkness of the clouds, in the 
confused, changing line of the horizon, in the mysterious sul- 
lenness of the waves, there was asepulchral solemnity. Except 
for the hissing breath of the hostile wind, all was sileat. A 

catastrophe rose with majesty from the abyss. It re- 
sembled rather an apparition than an attack. Nothing stirred 
among the rocks; nothing moved on the vessels. Jt was an in- 
describable, colossal silence. Had they to deal with something 
real? One migbt bave believed it a dream sweeping across the 
sea. There are legiovs of such visions; the corvette was ina 
manner between the demon reef and the phantom fleet. 

Comte da Boisberthelot gave orders in a low voice to La 
Vieuville, who descended to the gun-deck; then the captain 
seized his telescope and stationed himself at the stern by the 
side of the pilot-boat. 

Gacqnoil’s whole effort was to keep the corvette to the wind ; 
for if struck on the side by the wind and the sea she would in- 
evitably capsize. 

** Pilot,” said the captain, ‘* where are wa ?” 

“Off the Minquiefs.’’ 

** On which side?” 

“ The bad one.” 

“* What bottom?” 

** Jagged rocks.” 

**( an we bring her broadside on?” 

‘* We can always die,’’ said the pilot. 

TLo captain levelled his glass towards the west and 'examined 
the Minquiers; then he turned to the east and studied the vessels 
ia sight. . 

The pilot continued, as if talking to himse!f—** It is the Min- 
quiers. It is where the laughing sea-mew and the great black- 
hooded gull rest, when they make for Holland.” 

In the meantime the captain counted the enemy's ships. 

There were eight vessels drawn up in line, and lifting their 
warlike profiles above the water. In the centre was seen the 
lofty figure of a three decker. 

Tho captain questioned the pilot. 
ships?” 

“ That I do,” replied Gacquoil. 

‘* What are they?” 

** The sqadron.” 

* Of France?” 

** Of the devi?.”’ 

There wasa pause. ‘The captain resumed—‘ Are the whole 
body of crnisers there ?"’ 

** Not all.” 

In fact,,on the 2nd of April, Vulaze had announéed to the 
Convention that ten frigates and six ships of the line were cruis- 
ing in the Channel. The recollection of this came into the cap- 
tain’s memory. 

* Right ” said he; “ the squadron consists of sixteen vessels. 
There are only eight here.”’ 

* The rest,” said Gacqaoil, ‘are loitering along the whole 
length of the coast on the look-out.” 

The captain, still with his glass to his eye, muttered -‘‘ A 
three-decker, two first-class frigates, and tive second-class,” 

**I too,” growled Gacqnoil, ** have marked them out.” 

** Fine vessels,” said the captain; ‘‘ I have done something 
myself towards commanding them.” 

** As for me,” said Gacquoil, * I have seen them close by. I 
do no’ mistake one for the other. Ihave their description in 
my head.” 

The captain handed his telescope to the pilot. 

** Pilot, can you make out the three-decker cle arly ?” 

** Yes, captain: it is the Cole d'Or.” 

** Which they have re-christened,” said the captain. 
was formerly the Elias de B.urgogne. A new vessel. 
and twenty-eight guns.” 

He took a pencil and note-book from his pocket and made the 
figures 128 on one of the leaves. 

Ale continued—* Pilot, what is the first sail to larboard ?” 

** It is the Exp rime:t ¢.” 

‘* First-class frigate. ifty-two guns. 
Brest two months ago.” 

The captain mari ed the figures 52 on his note-book. 

** Pilot,”’ he asked, ‘‘ what 18 the second sail to larboard?’ 

** The Dryad .” 

** First-class frigate. Forty eighteen pounders. She has been in 
the Indies. She has a good fichting reputation.” . 
And beneath the 52 he put the figures 4); then lifting his 

head ‘* Now to starboard.” 

** Commander, those are all second-class frigates. 
five of them.” 

‘* Which is the first, starting from the three-decker ?” 

“The Res lu.” 

‘* Thirty-two pieces of eighteen. And the second?” 

“The R chement.” 

‘The same equipment. The next ?” 

“ The A h-e.” 

** Odd name to take to sea. What next?’ 

** The Ca yp o.” 

* And then?” 

“The Pr nus.” 

** Five frigates, each of thirty-two guna.” 

The captain w ote 160 below the first figures. 

“ Pilot,” said he, ** you recognise them perfectly.”’ 

** And you,’ replied Gacquoil, ** you know tbem well, cap- 
tain. To recognise is something, to know is better.’’ 

‘Tbe captain had his eyes fixed on bis note-boo*, and adde} 
between his teeth—* One hundred and twenty-eight; fifty-two: 
forty; a hundred and sixty.” 

At this moment La Vieuville came on deck again. 

** Chevalier,” the captain cried out to him, ‘ we are in sight 
of three hundred and eighty guns.” 

** So be it,” said La Vieuville. 

‘*Yeu come from examining our guns, La Vieuville; how 
a, ed have we fit for firing ?” 

** Nine.” 

** So be it,” said Boisberthelot, in his turn. 

He took the telescope from the pilot's hands and studied the 
horizon. 

The eight vessels, 
they grow larger. 

They were approaching imperceptibly. 

La Vieuville made a military salute. ‘‘ Commander,” said he, 
*‘thisis my report. I di-trusted this corvette Claymor’. It 
is always unpleasant to embark suddenly on board a vessel that 
does not know you or that does not love you. English ship— 
traitor to Frenchmen. That slut of  carronate proved it. I 
have made the round. Anchors good. They are not made of 
half finished iron, but forged bars soldered under the tilt-ham- 

mer. The flukes are solid, ‘ ables excellent; easy to pay out; 
tegulation length, a hundred and twenty fathoms. Manitjon in 


ow. oe dead. A bandred and seventy-one rougds 


‘*Do you know those 


“She 
A hundred 


She was fitted out at 


There are 


silent and black, seemed motionless, but 


“ Becauce there are bat nine pieces left,” murmured the 


|captain. 


isberthelot brought his telescope on a level with the horizon. 
The squadron was still slowly approaching. 

Carronades possess one advantage—three men are enough to 
work them; but they have one inconvenience—they do not 
carry so far or aim so true as great guns. It would there- 
fore be necessary to let the squadron get within range of the 
carronades. 

The captain gave his orders in a low voice. There was silence 
throughout the vessel. No signal to clear for action had been 
given, brt it was done. The corvette was as much disabled for 
fighting against men as against the waves. Everything that was 
possible was done with this ruin of a war-vessel. By the gang- 
way near the tiller-ropes were heaped all the hawsers and spare 
cables for strengthening the masts in case of need. The cock- 
pit was put in order forthe wounded. According to the naval 
custom of that time, the deck was barricaded with netting, 
which is a protection agaiist cannon balls, but not against 
bullets. The ball-gauges were brought, although it was a little 
late, to verify the calibres ; but so many emegencies hai not 
been foreseen. ach sailor received a cartridge box, an. stuck 
into his ‘elt a pair of pistols and a dirk. The hammocks were 
stowed away, the guns were run out, the musketry prepared, the 
axes and grapplings laid out, the cartridge and builet stores 
made ready, and the powder-magazine opened. Every man went 
to his post. All was done without a word being sposen, as in 
the chamber of the dying. All was baste and gloom. 

Then the corvette showed her broadside. She bad six anchors 
like a frigate. The whole six were let go; the cock-bill anchor 
forward, the kedge aft, the flood anchor towards the open, the 
jebb-anchor on the side of the rocks, the bower anchor to star- 
board, and the sheet anchor to larboard. 

The nine carronades which remained serviceable were all 
ranged on one side—the side towards the enemy. 

ihe squadron had on its part not less silently complete! its 
manceuvres. ‘Ihe eight vessela now formed a semicircle, of 
which the Minquieres made the chor!. ‘Ihe Caymo.e, enclosed 
in the semicircle, and, in addition, throttled by her anchors, 
was sheltered by the reef—that is to say, by shipwreck. 

It was like a pack of hounds around a wild boar, not yet giv- 
ing tongue, but showing their tecth. 

Each side appeared to be waiting for the other. 

The g of the Claymore stood to their pieces. 

‘ Boisber:helot said to La Vieuville, ‘‘ 1 should like to open 
a 





'e. 
‘“* A coguette’s whim,” replied La Vieuville. 


I1X.—Some One Escapes. 


The passenger had not quitted the deck; he watched all the 
oroceedings with the same impassible mien. 

Boisberthelot approached. ‘ Sir,” he said to him, ‘ the pre- 
parations are complete. We are now lashed fast to our tomb ; 
we shall not let go our hold. We are the prisoners of either the 
squadron or the reef To yield to the enemy, or foander among 
the rocks; we have no other choice. One resource remains to 
us—todie. It is better to fight than be wrecked. I would 
rather be shot than drowned; in the matter of death I prefer 
fire to water. But dying is our business, not yours. You are 
the man chos2n by the princes; you are appointed to a great 
mission-—the direction of the war in Vendee. Your loss is per 
haps the monarchy lost, therefore you must live. Our honor 
bide us remain here ; yours bids yougo. General you muat 
quit the ship. lam going to give you a man anda boat. To 
reach the coast by a defour is not impossible. It is not yet day; 
tho waves are high, the sea is dark; you will escape. There are 
cases when to fly is to conquer.” 

The old man bowed his stately head in sign of acquiescence. 
The Comte dn Boisberthelot raised his voice: ‘‘ Soldiers and 
sailors !"’ he cried. 

Every movement ceased: from each point of the vessel all 
faces turned towards the captain. 

He continued: ‘‘ This man who is among us represents the 
king. He bas been confided tous we must save him. He is 
necessary to the throne of France; in default of a prince be will 
be —at least this is what we try for—the leader in Vendee. He 
is a great general. He was to have landed in France with us; 
he must land without us. To save the head is to save all.” 

** Yes! yea! yes!” cried the whole crew. 

The captain continued: ‘* He also is about to risk serious 
danger. It will not be easy to reach the coast. In order to face 
the angry sea the boat should be large, while it should be small 
to escape the cruisers. What must be doue is to ma‘e land at 
some safe point. better towards Fougeres than iu the direction 
of Coutances. It needs a thorough sailor, a goud oarsman and 
swimmer, who belongs to this coast, and knows the Channel. 
There is night enough for the boat to leave the corvette without 
being perceived. And besides, we are going to have smoke, 
which will serve to hide her. Her size will help her through 
tke shallows. Where the panther is snared the weasel esc:pes. 
There is no outlet for us; there is for her. The boat will row 
tupidly off, the enemy's ships will not see it; and moreover, 
during tbat time we are going to amuse them ourselves. [Is it 
decided ?” 

** Yes! yes! yes!” cried the crew. 

‘*There is not an instant to lose,” pursued the captain. 
** Does any man volunteer?” 

A sailor stepped out of the ranks in the darkness, and said, 


“] 


(To be continucd in our next.) 








Trovs.es.—A person is not worth much who has not troubles. 
You cannot subdue selfishness without a struggle. You cannot 
restrain pride without a corflict, You cannot expect to go 
through life without bearing burdens. But you are going to 
have help under circumstances that will redeem you from these 
things. You are going to experience more victories than de- 
feats. Your sufferings will be only here and there—little spots 
in a field of peace and joy. 





Consumens or AgrratTep Warzgr should be on their guard. In a 
late issue of the British Medical Journal there is a letter from 
‘An eminent Fellow of the Royal Society,” on the result of an 
examination of some artifical aerated waters—soda and seltzer 
waters - sold in ‘‘siphon bottles.’ This examination disclosed 
in all cases, dangerous contamination with a poisonous metal. 
There was quite enough lead in all the waters examined to un- 
dermine health. And the British Medical Journal remarks on 
this discovery: ‘‘When we examined the ordinary ‘aerated 
mineral waters’ of commerce, some time since, we found that 
they were of the most various compositions, and that they only 
oocasionally corresponded with what was implied in their name. 
A great many of them, too, were made with well-water, which 
was anything but pure, and some of them were dangerously im- 
pare.” All this certainly does “ plead rather strongly in {avor 
of the use a of pure natural effervescent water.” 





(From Cassell’s Magazine.) 


KYLE GRIFFITHS. 


A TALE OF THE WELSH COAST, 
By Tueo. Girt. 





A sea like a duck-pond, calm as glass and red as 
fire; a long strip of snow-white sand, backed by pre- 
cipitous rocks, grey by day, red too now from the in- 
cardinate arch of sunset sky above; to the westward a 
strip of land running out into the harbour, and showing 
black as ink against the lower line of living gold,where, 
far beyond, the sun has just dipped his flaming orb to 
rest behind the waves. Over the point the topsail rig- 
ging of a three-masted vessel. Nearer, in the fore- 
ground, a girl seated ona heap of dried sea-weed, her 
— brown dimpled arms clasped about her knees, 
1er head uncovered save by a mass of black silky 
curls, thrown back, and resting against an old boat, 
moss-grown and broken, and long disused, which had 
found its last haven in the quiet nook. It was all 
very quiet at first, but by-and-by a step came tramp- 
ling over the hard smooth sands. The young girl’s 
cheek glowed with a deeper red, and her breast be- 
gan to heave and her hands tremble, as though she 
were a bird on the eve of flying to its mate. Not 
being a bird but a woman, however, she coquetted— 
sat still staring at the sunset she did not see, and start- 
ed and almost screamed when a big man, brown and 
bearded and muscular, came suddenly round the stern 
of the ruined boat, and with a short exclamation, half 
chocked as in great gladness, took her straight into 
his arms, and hugged her until she screamed in right 
earnest— 

“ Kyle, put me down! put me down! 
you be so rude, sir? Let me go, please do.” 

“ Not till you’ve given me a kiss, Faithie,” said the 
other, keeping his hold good-humoredly, yet with 
something of reproach in his grave blue eyes. “ What! 
not one after three months’ waiting ? Why, lassie, I 
thought you cared for me a bit better nor that. An’ 
I hungering for this minute, every day and hour since 
I left you.” 

The tone or the reminder—perhaps even the slack- 
ening of his arms—touched her. Faith Morgan had 
a warm little heart, albeit five years younger and 
smaller than the one against which it was beating now, 
Inconsistent as a true woman, the moment he let go 
she began to cling, and = up her lips. 

“T do care for you, Kyle,” she said, “ only—onl 
you startled me so,” and forthwith she began to so 
like a baby. He made no answer at first, only kissing 
her with close, tender kisses on lips and eyes, till the 
tears were driven back, and the lips pouted. 

“ Now, Kyle, do let me go. You're so rough, and 
—and some one might be passing.” 

“ And what if some one was?” asked the sailor, 
loosening his hold, however, and letting her resume 
her former seat, while he took up a position on the 
boat’s keel beside her. “Who has a better right to 
kiss youthanI? Ican tell you, Sam Jones’s lassie 
didn’t wait for him to begin, for we walked up from 
the pier together, and she had the house door open, 
and her arms round his neck, while he was still peer- 
ing up at the window on the chance of her looking 
out.” 

“Nancy Evans is a bold girl,” quoth Faith tartly. 
“If those are the manners you like, Kyle, I wonder 

you didn’t try tocut Jones out when you first came 
ere.” 

“T come between another man and his lass !” cried 
the sailer, starting; “‘but there, you’re joking, sweet- 
heart; and besides, you know there’s never a girl in 
Wales, or England either, that could meet my fancy 
save your little self alone.” 

“ You don’t mention America,” aaid Faith saucily. 

“ America!” repeated her lover; “why, in the 
name of all that’s comely, you wouldn’t have me com- 
pare you to a Yankee gal, would you ?” 

The honest indignation in his tone, however ludic- 
rous in itself, had a softening effect on Faith. Her 
big brown eyes grew suddenly wet, and her voice 
sank to a half-shamefaced whisper. 

“ Only I told you I wouldn’t wonder if you took to 
a foreign girl, Kyle. Some say they’re prettier than 
we are.” 

* You would ha’ wondered, though,” retorted Kyle 
promptly. “Prettier than you! I'd like to see the 
woman. Faith, give me your hand, and turn your 
face this way. Do you think I'll be content with the 
back of your head to-night ?” 

He took her hand as he spoke, and she let him keep 
it; but her face was still turned away, and there was 
a faint quiver about the ruddy lips. Perhaps her next 
words explained it. 

“Father says you're going away again almost at 
once, Kyle.” 

“Ay; when he came aboard to meet us he gave me 
the offer. It deed seem hard, a’most too hard, when 
I'd hoped to have a little rest aside of you afore I 
went away again. But after all it will shorten the 
time o’ waiting one way, lassie,” 


How dare 





* How, Kyle?” 
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“ Didn’t your father say 1 was to wait for you till I] 
wasacaptain? I’m going as captain this time, and] 
only for a six week’s trip; leastways, that’s what they 
calculate it at. Some Seaiene with the New Yor 
agents, I think; but I suppose you’ve heard about it?” 

“That the Olinda was to be fitted out for sale, and 
that you were to take her over, and charter another 
vessel to bring you back? Yes; but won't it take 
you longer ?” 

“IT doubt not. They're to have the boat and cargo 
ready. Mr. Denbigh’s arranged all that. Did you 
know his son—the new junior partner—is to ship with 
us. 

“Yes,” she said. 
was now; and yet the crimson sky was fading into 
blues and violets. He was looking at her, and the 
brows suddenly darkened over his eyes, giving them 
an odd, fierce expression. His voice, however, was 
quieter than before. 

“Tcan’t say I care about sailing with the owner's 
son. Id liefer take any other passenger. They’re 
apt to fancy that because they’re boss ashore they 
need be boss abroad, an’ I’m a masterful man myself, 
an’ don’t hold with no Co.’s in salt water. Hows’ever 
Ishouldn’t mind so much if I liked the man.” 

“And don’t you,” asked Faith timidly, her color 
still high. 

“Do you?” said he, stooping forward to look her full 
in the face. “ He’s beena deal at Amlweh since I left, 
people tell me, an’ you must ha’ seen plenty of him. 
What do you think of him ?” 

“T, Kyle ?’—her eyes drooping beneath the sharp 
serutiny—“I—I don’t know. He’s pleasant-spoken 
and civil. I think he’s nice enough.” 

* And I think him a cross between fool and ape,” 
quoth Kyle Griffiths shortly ; “son of a sea-cook! 
Well, Faith, I wonder “ 

Faith snatched her hand away angrily. “He has 
more manners than you,” cried she, panting and ruf- 
fling like an enraged sparrow ; “he is a gentleman at 
any rate, an’ would never dream of using such lang- 
uage of people he don’t even know more than to 
speak to. Oh! and here her feelings were too 
much for words, and an indignant little sigh and shiv- 
er filled up the gap. 

Even the violet was dying out of the sky now, and 
the cool grey shadows crept up from the east, and threw 
a sombre tint over the man’s face. A small cold wind 
rose out of the sea, ruffling its breast with long fretful 
lines, like the puckered face of an ailing child. It 
chilled the dimples in Faith’s cheeks, and blew the 
soft brown locks off Kyle’s stern brow ; and far 
overhead a gull flew by, with a long shrill scream, 
like the wail of a banshee. Before it ceased Kyle 
spoke— 

“He is a gentleman, is he? I thank God, then, 
Iam not. Had I been one I might have been be- 
trothed to some fine lady, i’stead o’ the daughter of 
an honest seafaring man like myself. Faith, twice 
these five minutes have you found fault with my 
manners. I don’t say they’re finer nor a rough sailor’s 
have need to be, but you never laid blame on them 











so in my absence this time ?” 
Women are constitutionally cowardly. Faith Mor- 
gan was a very woman. For all reply at first she, 
metaphorically, turned tail, and took refuge behind 
that ever-readyshield of femininity, burst into tears. It 
was not until they had lasted long enough to make 
Kyle apostrophise himself as a brute that she sobbed 
out— 
“ How e-c-eruel you are! You kn-n-ow that I love 
ou as you are better than—and yet—oh !” Another 
arst, and the pretty head drooping very near Kyle’s 
knee. Involuntarily he laid his hand caressingly upon 
it. Involuntarily his voice took a softened, soothing 
tone. 
“Am I cruel, Faithie, and to you? Nay, then, 
don’t ery. Mayhaps I was over-sharp, but I was met 
on landing by ill talk about young Denbigh an’ you. 
They said he had been taking my place, an’ though I 
wouldn’t believe it, nor even hearken to the foul- 
tongued gossips, it sort o’ cut me when you spoke up 
for him. Faith, lassie, I love you more than many a 
husband. If you were to play me false with any one, 
I think I'd feel like killing him an’ you too.” 
He looked like it at the moment, and she believed him, 
and trembled at the mingling of passionate tenderness 
and wrath in his tone. Ccalnetioche she turned and 
clasped his strong hand in both hers, her face turned 
up coaxingly. 
“Don’t think o’ such things, Kyle, love ; you know 

I never could. 
er’s partner ?” 
He was holding the soft hands, and looking down 


into the sweet eyes. The moon, just rising, glittered 
on something which, unnoticed by her, had escaped 


from the folds of her neckerchief—a golden circle, 
with the portrait of a man within. 


“Faith,” said Kyle Grifiths, in a tone which strove 
for steadiness, “ you’re wearin’ a grand new trinket 


since I saw you last. Who gave you that ?” 


Good Heaven! how rosy her face} you dared let me do it, wi? that man’s face lying be- 


gesture she snatched away her hand, as if to hide the 
bauble. With a face deeply, terribly red, the red of 
cowardly consciousness, she stammered out— 
“].—l—it’s nothing—father’s—I mean I bought it.” 
Without a word Kyle loosed her wrist and rose up. 
Without a word he turned from her ; only when he 
had gone ten steps he came back, and said very hoarse 
and low— 

“Faith Morgan, you have told me a lie, an’ you 
know it. I can’t say if it was for the first time, but 1 
ean say it shall be the last. I wondered”—and his 
voice sank deeper still—*that you should shrink when 
I took you in my arms a while ago. I wonder now 


tween my heart an’ yours. Go to him now, an’ you 
will ; I want no wife on whom I can’t depead in word 
an’ deed.” 
He was gone the next moment ; and Faith, sobbing 
bitterly with grief and anger, went home to fin 
Philip Denbigh at the garden gate waiting for her. 
He Aad been courting her for the last two months ; 
and she—had coquetted with him. Flirting is not an 
amusement not confined to the upper ten. I have 
heard of a young Patagonian squaw who was as finish- 
ed an adept at it as any Belgravian beauty; and Faith, 
an only child and the prettiest girl in Amlweh, had 
been wonderfully fond of trying her fascinations on 
the “weaker” sex, till the arrival of a new first mate 
for her father’s favorite vessel, the vessel he had com- 
manded himself until he was admitted to a partner- 
ship in the firm of Denbigh and Co., his employers. 
Kyle Griffiths, big as a giant, true as the light of day, 
and masterful as he said himself, had “cut out” all the 
rest in no time, and won Faith for his own undivided 
property. She never even cared to look at any one else 
when he was by; and, I believe, loved him as en- 
tirely as was in her nature, with most worsbipful affee- 
tion ; but when Kyle was away to sea, and young Mr. 
Denbigh came to Amlwech—Mr. Denbigh, who was 
what she called a gentleman; some one who wore 
fine clothes, and had white hands, and a curly mous- 
taches—and when this hero testified an immediate 
and violent admiration for herself, how could she help 
being pleased ? how could she help going back to the 
old habits ? 
She did not help either. Mr, Denbigh made love ; 
and she smiled and flirted, all unconscious in her flat- 
tered vanity of what the neighbors were saying, until, 
just three days before Kyle’s return, the suitor 

rought matters to a crisis by a declaration. They 
had had a tiff about a photograph of Faith, which 
Denbigh had stolen and put in his locket ; and he 
had bought her a fine gold locket with one of himself 
in it, and begged her accept it and take the donor into 
he bargain. 

Followed a wakening for silly little Faith, and the 
confession, “But I am engaged !” 
Followed anger (from the gentleman) and tears 
(from the lady). 
Followed fresh solicitations, more ardent from the 
rebuff,and fresh “noes,” more feeble from remorse and 
shame, 
Followed tremendous scenes of masculine woe and 
anguish, and feminine contrition and soothing. 
Finally Denbigh left the house, determined to try 
again on his return from America; and Faith re- 
mained with the locket, which she at last consented to 
keep and wear,as some small salve to the giver’s wound- 
ed affections. She loved Kyle far, far better than his 
rival ; but Philip Denbigh was so handsome and 
sweet-spoken, it would be down-right cruel to refuse 


neck for a day or two; and no one need ever know. 
Nevertheless some one did know—now; and the 
sweet-spoken gentleman got a savage snubbing on this 
aforementioned evening. 

“Kyle will hear I refused him, and come back. 
Hfe’ll never leave me so. He must ask my pardon 
first,” thought the weeping beauty, that night. 

He did not ask pardon, however, nor come back. The 
Olinda sailed three days later, and Faith’s two lovers 
sailed in it. Kyle had a beautiful black retriever, 
which he had been used to leave behind to “take care 
of his lassie love while he was gone.” He took it with 
him this time ; and Faith nearly wept her lovely 
eyes out, that she had been too proud to own her folly 
and seek a reconciliation before he went. Patience ! 
it would be only six weeks, or at the most eight, and 


good and meek. He must forgive her then. 
* * * * * x 


thing to weather the cruel storm. 





He spoke too suddenly, 


yith a quick, frightened 


him such a trifle as hanging the trinket round her 


then he would be back, and she would be good—so 


Eight weeks had passed—eight weeks all but two 
What’s Mr. Denbigh to me, but fath-]days—when the sun went down in stormy grandeur, 
one cold evening, on the Irish Sea. It had been blow- 
ing great guns all day, and for many days and nights 
before ; and the waves had wrestled terribly with a 
crazy barque which, with creaking timbers and leak- 
ing pores, with strained and naked masts bending be- 
neath the gale, till at every lurch they seemed like to 
bury themselves in the foam-crested waves tumbling 
mountain-high around them, had striven like a living | 8*78— 








still with foam, turbid and purple-stained, dashed 
themselves, moaning and roaring, against the grey 
and iron-bound cliffs of the Welsh coast, flinging up 
great fragments of timber, torn and twisted scraps of 
sail-cloth, and battered, shapeless things, too awful in 
their piteous mutilation for any human name, against 
the pitiless rocks, only to suck them back again into 
the black and boiling gulf below. Above, great storm- 
rent clouds, black too, but fringed with fire, were 
gathering thickly over the threatening vault ; and low 
on the horizon the sun, like a blood-red hand, pointed 
from between them to something black and_ broken, 
over which the sea was breaking in unresisted fury— 
the stem of a vessel, with the broken bowsprit and 
foreriast just visible amongst the foam and spray. 
Greatly as the wind had lessened, that sail looking red 
now before the angry sun was all the captain of the 
pilot-cutter cared to show now to its tender mercies. 
It had been a work of danger to get near the 
wreck at all, hanging as she did in a nest of rocks ; 
and there was a look of relief on more than one hardy, 
sunburnt face, when the order was given to tack and 
bout ship again. 

Suddenly the captain caught up his spy-glass, which 
was lying beside him, and after a hasty glance 
through it, roared to the men to “hold all hard.” 
“There’s summat living arter all,” he said, pointing 
to a ridge of low outlying rocks, where some object 
was plainly discernible even by the naked eye. 
“There ! just above the line o’ high water. Can’t 
none ’o ye see ?” 
“A man down on all-fours !” cried one of the crew. 
“Look, he’s moved a bit higher. Poor fellow! he 
must be a rare pluck un surely to ha’ kep’ life in him 
so long.” 

“Lower the boat,” said the captain sharply. “Now 
my lads, ready all. Jim” (to an old pilot), “give us a 
coil o’ that line. We mayn’t be able to get over-near 
him ; an’ I say, one o’ you lubbers, chuck a bottle o’ 
rum inter the stern-sheets—quick !” 
They are brave, kindly men, those Welsh pilots ; I 
have owed my life to them, and know; but I am afraid 
they thought their courage and kindness wasted, when 
they found the object of it was—only a dog. The 
hauled him into the boat none the less, almost too muc 
spent, poor fellow, to second their efforts; and then, 
while he was trying very feebly to lick the hands that 
had saved him, his beautiful eyes full of all a dog's 
gratitude, they saw he had a tin flask tied to his collar. 
The captain opened it. “To Miss Faith Morgan, 
Amlweh,” he said, reading something within; and, then, 
not being a person of refined delicacy, he tuok the paper 
out, and opened and read that. This was what it said : 
“Boat just left with the crew and Philip Denbigh. 
No room for me; but no wish forit. Remember that. I 
give mine on board, with willing heart to him you gave 
it to ashore. God bless you, sweetheart. Forgive my 
rude words as I forgive your falschood. There’s a 
Saviour more merciful than we are, an’ to him I pray to 
care for you, an’ make you happy; as I would hw’ tried 
to, had He been willing to let me.” 

They gave that paper with the dog—a beautiful black 
retriever—to Faith Morgan. It was all that ever came 
to port of the ill-fated Pride of the West, the ram- 
shackle old barque, which had been hastily patched up, 
and thought good enough to last one voyage more. Boat 
and crew were never heard of again. They must have 
perished with their fine young owner in the vain attempt 
toreach land, that stormy night ; and there was no 
tongue left to tell of those bitter cight weeks when the 
“ sweet-spoken” gentleman strove, by every vulgar 
boast and innuendo, to torture the man whom he con- 
sidered his successful rival—the man who was no gen- 
tleman, but who had the grand old knightly feelings 
that would have made him bear anything rather than, 
by word or retort, drag the name of the woman he loved 
into an unseemly dispute—the man whose unswervin 
discipline, and tireless energy, had zlone preserve 
them even so long—the man who, when the ship had 
struck, and the cowardly scoundrel who owned it was 
clinging in frantic, hopeless terror to his knees, when 
the men were shouting for their captain to join them and 
cast off, lifted in the miserable wretch first with hisown 
strong arms; and then, seeing there was no room for 
more, cut the rope that held the boat to the sinking 
ship and stayed alone—to die. 

And Faith? Faith is living still. I met her yester- 
day coming up the High street at Amlweh, with her 
married daughter, each holding a hand of a wee, toddling 
brown-eyed. thing between them. A bright, bonny old 
woman she is too, with as comely a face as if the eyes 
had never been washed In salt tears, the brow never 
wrinkled under a cloud of care. 

“I must be goin’ home to my old man,” she said, 
stopping at the corner. “ Kiss grannie, sweetums,” and 
then turned just at the churchyard-wall where stands a 
rough stone cross, ‘‘ To the memory of the captain and 
crew of the Pride of the West.” 

Kyle’s prayer had been granted—perhaps better by 
hs death than if he had lived to carry it out. As Faith 




























































“He was a rare good man, but hard, over-hard and 





here was she now? The huge breakers, crested| stern for ord’nary folk,” 
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Work or Play. thought of acting, with this purpose in view. Perhaps/mentally postponed writing to Burton until I should 
Hubert had taken itin jest, she said. If Icould find|have arrived in Paris, forgetting that there was no di- 
‘Do tell me,’ said a child one day, on him, warn him, and persuade him to act upon that sug-|rect postal communication, and finally found myself at 
ont ee ag gestion, all might yet be saved. He could hardly have| Cannon Street Station, with a through ticket for Paris. 
I answered. ‘‘ Ask the flowers that grow, yet disposed of or pe 4 . _ — _ “" T - yor wre with = passengers, including my- 
In joy where’er their lot may ‘all, were gone, 1t wou e possible for me to replace 1t.|self, all of gloomy aspect. 
Content to make earth sweet to all. Alice Sad not yet pa the memorandum I had taken| Even -_ pecetunnation did not entirely evercome the 
on dis AN he eager of the numbers of the notes; therefore no substitution] curiosity, interest, perhaps apprehension, with which 
The little }Aceeme that fill the river would be observed. I arranged the plan of proceedings|I regarded Paris, then undergoing the miserics of 
Smiling, laughing, dancing ever. | which Alice has related, and left the cottage, with the|the second siege. All was orderly, quiet, silent and 
—< the waves that sportive bear intention of proceeding direct to Paris, whither I felt)sad. The troops of the Commune were the principal 
= + Pane be + a pore Leg i. ames convinced Herbert had gone; an intention which I care-|oceupants of the great thoroughfares ; the red flag, gen- 
To every corner under Heaven. fully concealed from Alice, who would have conjured up|erally of the shabbiest dimensions, was visible every- 
And these I think will straightway tell afrightful host of dangers. There was something to be] where, and the sullen roar of the cannon from the forts 
What service God approveth well. risked, no doubt, but the thing could be done, and I}came heavily to my ears. My papers had been closely 
Fg taeda Nomagerees oe = meant todo it. On my way to town, I took out the scrutinized, but I had not been molested in any way on 
} A joy that never waxeth dim, : memorandum of tue number of the notes, and saw that} my arrival, and none of the few people whom I met took 
And bringeth us anigh to him; [ had written it on the inside of an envelope bearing an| any notice of me as I walked through the long silent 
A fervent goal, a deep content, address in Herbert Townshend’s hand. It had been|streets toward the old Rue de )’Arbe Sec, in which 
br pepe life. a. bene, torn open, I concluded, in order to add something to the} Messrs. Lecoq’s bureaus were situated No. 90. I came 
May make the world at appier place.” letter inclosed, and thrown on the floor, whence I re-|to it in due course, and found a hosicr’s shop, displaying 
- membered having picked it up on the previous day. The|a meagre stock ; but of bureaus, or house of business, 
(From Chambers’ Journal.) address was, “ Mr. William Brown, No 9 Guy street,|of the name of Lecoq, not a trace. I entered the shop 


y N’ } Wandsworth Road.” Over the seal was the word im-|and made inquiries of a sad-looking young woman who sat 
= Ses ppl waoeee ROAE, mediate. ‘This envelope had contained a letter written| behind the coun'er. She had never heard of Lecoq’s 





IN TWO PARTS. only the day before, no doubt when Herbert’s mind was| bureaus ; she did not know any one of the name. I 
full of the difficulty or the temptation that had prompt-| thanked her,and went on,utterly bewildered indeed now. 
PART Il.——-FINISHED BY ARTHUR DIGBY. ed him to the theft. It was highly probable the letter| I made other inquiries with a similar result; it was plain 


iContinued from our last.) had had some connection with the circumstance. 1)that no such firm, no such business existed in Paris ; 


I left Mrs. Townshend’s cottage, on the evening} would try for information at No. 9 Guy street, and, if 1] that Herbert Townshend had no employment there; or, 
whose events have been narrated by her daughter with/did not get any, I should still be in time for my pass-|if he had any, it must be of a discreditable nature, since 
a troubled mind. I was deeply concerned for Godfrey} port and other papers at my chambers, and catch the|he had thus schemed to disguise it ; and that the whole 
Burton who might be hopelessly injured in his career,| mail for Paris that night. I found No, 9 Guy street a|story, in which his poor mother had believed with such 
by severe measures on the part of his creditors at this| very shabby little house, and was requested to walk up| trust and consolation, was a falschood. 
juncture, and bitterly disappointed at my failure to|a narrow, carpetless staircase, into ashabby room,which| 1 wandered about Paris all day; found there was no 
helphim. This wasmy most pressing care. It occurred| was empty. I heard some whispering close by, and in a| post to England except by means of some complicated 
to me th»t I might have borrowed the money I had con-|few moments there came in a decent-looking man. with|communication with Versailles, which I could not get 
veyed to her, from Mrs. Townshend, for Godfrey’s use,| black hair and whiskers, a civil manner, and a harsh] any one to make intelligible to me; procured a room in 
but the idea merely flitted through my mind. Alice] foreign azcent, who informed me that he was Mr. Wil-|a dingy old hotel in the Luxemburg quarter, slept ill, 
would need it, thank heaven, ina few weeks, and he|liam Brown, and asked my business with him. and arose next day with the load of perplexity and 
could not possibly repay it so soon; the loan would then} « J wish to know whether Mr. Herbert ‘Townshend is] dread as heavy as before. There was nothing to be 
be of no service to him. After this cause of trouble,|here,” I replied. ‘“ 1 have an important family matter|done. I must go back to London, break the horrid 
came my displeasure, almost disgust, and a peculiar un-|to communicate to him.” truth to Hubert’s mother, and then we must all only 
defined suspiciousness (which I have learned from ex-| «I do not know any person of that name,” was the| bear it, and wait until tie misguided young man should 
nee to dread, so invariably have I been right) of| answer. make some sign. Again I walked Paris all day, and 

erbert Townshend. It arose within me irresistibly,] ‘ And yet he wrote to you from Dulwich, yesterday,| observing the people under the reign of the Commune, 
it gathered strength from a thousand indescribable] Mr, Brown.” wondered not a little to find them going about their 
sources. I need not here detail my impressions; itis} «1 beg your pardon, sir,” answered the man, quite} usual avocations. I intended to return to London by 
enough that I would in my turn record them. civilly. ‘ [never heard the name before. IL received|the night train, andI dined at five in the afternoon on 

I had no sooner reached the little inn, where I am|a letter with the Dulwich post-mark last evening, it i+|one of the boulevards, at a cafe which I was fortunate 
well known, than I felt I was in for one of my fits of|true, but it only contained a post office order for the|enough to find open, I was sitting at a little table close 
sleeplessness; and after trying vainly to overcome it,| amount of a week’s rent, in default of a week’s notice to| to the door, taking coffee, when Herbert Townshend, in 
L asked my host to give me the key of the back-door, quit, from my lodger, Mr. Foster, and a few lines asking| the uniform of an officer of the National Guard, passed 
promising to make all secure when [ should return, and| me to take care of some things for him until his return.”| me, walking with another man. They were walking 
went out, to tire myself into sleepiness by walking. I) I had no excuse for doubting the man, no pretext for| quickly, and astonishment held me motionless for a little 
walked for more than two hours, and was returniug to| asking him to show me the letter. while; but I shook it off, darted after them, came up with 
my inn, sleepy enough now, when, as I passed Mrs.| “Is Mr. Foster a handsome young gentleman with|them, and caught Townshend by the left arm. He 
‘Townshend’s cottage, and was glancing up at Alice’s|long moustaches,” I asked, “ who has come from Paris,| turned with an instinctive ferocity, significant of the 
window, my attention was drawn to the fact that the| where he lives, within the last few days ?” time, and an oath which the sight of me arrested on his 
shutters were not closed over those of the drawing-}| ‘Qh, dear, no Sir,” said Mr. Brown, smiling, and] lips. 
room, and that somebody was moving about that apart-|rubbing his hands, as he saw his way to getting rid of| ‘‘ You here, Digby!” he said, trying to smile. “ What 
ment with a light. Knowing the regular habits and|me by an entirely disconcerting answer. ‘ Mr. Foster|on earth has brought you to Paris, en pletne Commune? 
early hours of the ladies, 1 should have knocked at the|is a handsome gent, and he has long moustaches ; but Anything with Alice ?” 
door, and asked what was the matter, but that Herbert|he don’t live in Paris, and he has not‘ been there lately.| ‘Nothing. Ihave come to Paris entirely to see 
Townshend was there. The moving figure was no doubt| He has lived in this house going on for five months, as you.” 
his. I stood still, however, and watched the shadow you can see for yourself.” Withth ss words, Mr. Brown| ‘Indeed! And who told you I was in Paris? Cer- 
upon the white window-blinds. Hugely distorted 28 it|took a ledger from a table drawer, and turning over aj tainly not my mother or Alice, for they do not know.” 
was, there was no mistaking Herbert, and no difficulty|number of leaves, and running his fore finger down| “They do not know. I was not told; I guessed; 
in following his movements, He walked up and down,|the columns, showed me a series of receipted accounts] and, as it was indispensably necessary to your own in- 
came to the table, took up some papers, laid them down, | between himself and Mr. Thomas Foster. Lost in con-| terests that I should speak with you, I came to Paris 
walked about again, pulling at his long moustache, and jecture, but convinced that Thomas Foster was Herbert | expecting to find you at Meesrs. Lecoq’s.” He gave me 
then stood still. A dark, straight shadow interposed it-|'Townshend, I asked Mr. Brown whether the gentleman|a furious look, and, turning to his companion, asked him 
self between the blind and his head and arms; [ could|in question had any settled occupation, and whether he} to excuse him, as be must give me his attention, I being 
see his coat tails beyond it. What could it be? It|had many foreign acquaintances and visitors. I added,|a member ofhis family. ‘The Frenchman bowed, bade 
waved to and fro; then it went away—went in, it seem-|lest Mr. Brown should fancy that the scent of police}us adieu, and turned down an adjoining street, leay- 
ed to me—and I could see Herbert with a gigantically proceedings lingered around my questions, that I was|ing us facing one another on the pavement. I do not 
distorted packet in his hand. After a minute, the| Mr. Townshend’s (or Foster's) brother-in-law, (a harm-| know whether Herbert Townshend felt guilty and un- 
shadow moved again, and was that of a sitting figure,!less anticipation,) and that the gravest family interests] comfortable, or only angry, but I know I felt all three. 
with its head held between its hands. I walked back to depended upon my being able to find him without de-| “I presume you do not mean to communicate your 
the inn, wondering, and more than ever doubtful about lay. important news to me in the street,” he said with his 
the nature of the business which exacted such laborious} “I am very sorry, Sir, | cannot give you any infor-| most supercilious air, ‘ and therefore we had better 
attention on the part of an employe as to oblige Herbert mation,” said Mr. Brown, putting his ledger back into|turnin here.” He indicated not the eafe I had just left, 
to sit up half the night while taking aso called boliday. | its place as he spoke; “but I know nothing whatever about} but another, of much less respectable appearance, where 

When I saw Alice on the following morning, and| Mr. Foster. None of his friends came here ; he was| several gloomy-looking men were talking in sullen 
heard from her the double intelligence of her brother's generally writing all day, until evening, and then he| groups. 
departure and the disappearance of the bank-notes usually went out, and staid out very late. He may have| I assented; we went in; and Herbert called for cigars 
which had been placed in the cabinet, in my presence, | known foreigners, but I never saw them. I am Mar-jand absinthe. Having leisurely lighted his cigar, he 
on the preceding evening, an instantaneous conviction | seillais myself, Sir, though my name is Brown ” puffed away the smoke, and said: “ Now that we are 
that the two events were closely connected, took hold of} He evidently knew nothing more, or, if he did, there| alone, will you explain the meaning of a proceeding 
my mind, which reasoned it out with the rapidity of| was no use in expecting him to tell, so I left Mr. Wil-| which strikes me as an unwarrantable impertinence ?” 
thought in a crisis. Herbert had taken the money; I | liam Brown, exhorting him, in the case of Mr. Foster’s| “ Don’t taek that tone with me,” I said; “ it will 
had seen him take it; the shadow which had come | return, to tell him that his mother at Dulwich earnestly] not avail. I have no wish to injure you personally, and, 
between his head and arms and the blind, was the entreated him to go to her without delay ; and drove to|for Alice’s sake, I would make a very considerable 
shadow of the heavy central door of the ebony cabinet;!my chambers in a state of mind impossible to describe. |effort to save you. You had better know ot once that I 
the gigantic roll was the little roll of bank-notes. Why; It seemed absolutely certain that Herbert Townsheud|have found you out. Don’t look like that; you will at- 
had he done this thing? There was no answer to that/and Thomas Foster were identical ; but, then, Thomas|tract attention. There is no such business as Lecogq’s ; 
question to come for many a day. But there did come | Foster had not left Guy Street for five months, during} you are not an employe there, nor any where else ; you 
a hope, a wild wish to find him, to tell him that the de-| which Herbert ‘Townshend had been in Paris, in the! were not in Paris during the winter; you were in 
tection which he naturally expected to be delayed, until jemployment of Messrs. Lecog. Here was a mystery,;Iondon, where Burton and I saw one night at the cor- 
his mother should require the money, or averted, by his| which must be cleared up, a threatening mystery, which|ner of Eccleston Square; you lived in London for five 
being able to restore it secretly to the cabinet, had taken! might involve possibly disgrace, and misery and ruin./months, under the name of Thomas Foster, at No. 9 
place, and to conceal his crime from his mother. Alice Full of the torture of vague but increasing suspicion, I|Guy street, Wandsworth road, and all your letters te 
unconsciously gave me a hint on which I immediately [collected my papers, put a few necessaries in a bag,| your mother were fraudulent and false, What you really 
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THE ALBION. 








are, I do not know, but I fear you have entered on a life} but inevitably experiences, had come over us both. 
of danger, as I know it has already led to your commit-| Night was coming on, and we, with the escort of two 


ting a crime.” 


“ Indeed!” said Herbert, pulling his long mustache, | along the Boulevard St. Jacques when we came upon 
and trying to preserve his supercilious air, but unable|a heap of slain. 
to hide from me, his real uneasiness and dread. “ Sup-}—one of the voitures de demenagement used for the 
pose all this you have advanced were true, I do not}removal of the dead—was coming heavily up to 
A man has led a double life|this particular piece of its work. 


see that it is criminal, 
before now, without his motive being a guilty one.” 


“ Has a man ever robbed his widowed mother and/the uniform of the National Guards, torn, bloody, 
his orphan sister without his motive being a guilty/stained, filthy with dust and clay and gunpowder. 


one.” 


Abruptly, he seized me by the collar. The sudden-|out on the trampled ground, amid a heap of the name- 


ness of the action took me by surprise, and I could 
not rise for a moment, as he held me down, and show- 
ered the most violent imprecations upon me. I strug- 
gled up, however, and seized his hands, and strove to 
wrench them off my collar. The people in the cafe 
crowded around, and amid the wildest uproar, my 
voice was wholly inaudible. But I strove madly wit 
the infuriated man, and after a minute, I suppose—no 
doubt the whole scene had not lasted longer—I had 
seized his hands and held them by the wrists, while 
he was still foaming with rage. But then, after a rapid 
glance at the bystanders, he exclaimed in French: 
** My friends, this man is an enemy, a traitor, a spy. 
I know him, and I denounce him. He is here in the 
interest of our tyrants, the beaten Generals of Versail- 
les, and the coward of Sedan. Help me to arrest him; 
we will take him to the Hotel-de-ville, and let him tell 
his lies there. Vive la Commune !” 

Long before he had done speaking, they had flung 
themselves upon me, and I was but one man among a 
score of raging fiends. I felt myself violently pushed 
and dragged into the street, hurried along through a 
hooting crowd by a smaller body of men, who wran- 
gled and cursed around me. | saw a huge building and 
ranks of soldiery; then I was struck on the head, and 
sank down insensible from the grasp of my captors. 
When I came to my senses I was in a prison cell, 
stretched on atruckle-bed chained to the wall; a stene 
pitcher full of water was on a rude table by my side, 
and the first sound of which I was conscious, was the 
_ of the sentinel in the passage outside the iron 

oor. 

Days passed, and became weeks, and still I lay in 
my prison cell. The jailer was not altogether brutal, 
and my wound was dressed and cared for. I remem- 
ber all that time very dimly. I was frequently deliri- 
ous, and frequently in a state of half-stupor. There 
were people about me sometimes besides the jailer, 
but I never knew them, nor had I any distinct idea of 
what they did there. But there came a day when I 
felt that I was getting well; my mind was clearing, 
my memory was becoming distinct. With this change 
came dreadful suffering, impatience, suspense, and 
horrible inquietude for those whom I loved. What 
must they have been suffering? Did they believe me 
to be dead? When did I begin to hope? I do not 
know. The rumors which reached the ear of the most 
mercilessly guarded captives began to reach mine. 
The “ Versaillais” must soon come. But, should we 
all be murdered before they came ? Was the dreadful 
drama of the massacre of September, to be revived 
with worthy descendants of the Septembriseurs? Who 
had they already murdered? But I must not dwell on 
this time; every one can picture to himself what its 
horrors and its sufferings were. One day bright even 
in prison, after some hours, during which a vague and 
distant noise had been succeeded by the continuous 
roll of musketry, and every one within the prison walls 
must have known that the Commune was fighting for 
its life, a great tumult arose within the prison itself; 
and while I stood by the door, listening with the sick- 

ening eagerness of a captive, it was opened, and two 
French gentlemen in uniform entered. A third indi- 
vidual was with them, who pounced upon me with a 
triumphant shout: it was Godfrey Burton. They 
brought me out into the terrible streets of Paris, 
among the smouldering fires and the heaps of dead, 
and they told me what had been done while I lay in 
my prison, unconscious of the fiendish deeds of the 
last days of the Commune. 

Burton and I had been at work all night, and nearly 
all day,searching for any trace of Herbert Townshend. 
He had learned, by the aid of the authorities at Ver- 
sailles, brought to bear upon the prisoners in their 
hands, that Herbert, was a well-known, and indeed 
distinguished member of the extreme Red party in 
Paris, a confidential agent of the International So- 
ciety, and hence we inferred that he had been doing 
their business during his secret stay in London, and 
that he would certainly have taken a prominent part 
in the concluding scenes of the insurrection. He had 
not found a trace of him among the living, 
and we believed, indeed, I think we hoped, that 
we might find him among the dead. Of his 
fate, if captured, there could be no doubt. If he had 
fallen in the fight we might conceal the truth from 
his mother forever. So we searched, and searched, 
until our limbs were weary and our hearts were sick, 
and until that dreadful indifferent familiarity with 
scenes of blood and horror which one hates to think of 


which had been granted us, were wending our way 


From the other side a huge open cart 


Two of the lifeless 


bodies formed a strange group. They were both in 


They were lying, the one man bareheaded, stretched 


less debris of the place, on his back, the limbs in an 
easy attitude, and one arm extended, the hand still 
grasping a shattered gun. But his face was com- 
pletely hidden by the head of the other man, which 
still wearing the kepi, rested upon it; while the body 
lay crosswise upon his breast, the arms flung upon his 
shoulders, and the limbs, both fractured by shots, ina 
formless bundle impossible in life. We were looking 
at this sight, more wearily than sadly, when Burton 
said: “ What’s that hanging along the poor fellow’s 
back, under his kepi?” and stepped up to the side of 
corpses, which were lying unnoticed: the boulevard 
was quite empty. 
of shining black hair held up in his hand. 

* Most extraordinary !” he cried, “it’s a woman;” 
and gently removing the kepi, he turned over the face. 
I came to his side, and saw that he was right. It was 
a woman, a beautiful woman—beautiful even in that 
violent death which had spared the face; had left un- 
touched the fieree grand features, the rich dark skin, 
but had not closed the eyes, which stared up at us, 
black, stony and awful, “ Her lips were on the man’s 
lips,” said Burton, in a whisper, as he gently laid the 
face down as it was before; “and the position of the 
arms—one of them is broken—is not accidental. See 
how she has clutched him with the other by this 
shoulder !” 

He lifted the head again a little, that I might see; and 
I did see. I saw that the dead lips of the man. on which 
the dead lips of the woman rested, the mutilated body 
of the man claspedin the dead arms of the woman, were 
the lips and body of Herbert Townshend. I staggered 
back against Burton, and whispered the truth in his ear; 
and he, as he steadied me against the nearest wall, ma- 
king me sit upon the ground, replied, alsoio a whisper : 
“This, then, is the explanation.” 

We sent one of our escorts to hire a cart, and we 
brought Herbert away with us; and we brought the 
nameless dead woman too; a bad woman, no doubt ; a 
beautiful, fierce creature, who had ruined his life; but 
she had shared his death, and she loved him. We laid 
her beside him, in the same grave. 

“All you urge is right,” I said to Burton,as we walked 
up and down the deck of the steamer on our way to 
Dover ; ‘*‘ there will be no difficulty in keeping the poor 
mother profoundly ignorant of the truth. But one great 
embarrassment awaits me—that is, the theft, or, rather, 
the loss of the money. When Mrs. Townshend can at- 
tend to anything of the kind, her mind will revert to 
that, and she will wonder at my conduct in the matter. 
If I don’t explaiu she may suspect me ; and I cannot 
explain why I did not communicate with the police, and 
why I did not try to recover the money.” 

“Would it not be better to let her think you did re- 
cover it ?” 

“ What do you mean?,’ 

“This. You told me she did not know the numbers 
of the notes ; therefore any others will do as well. Give 
her bank notes for three hundred and fifty pounds ; tell 
her you have recovered them by the intervention of a 
clever private detective unconnected with Scotland 
Yard. She will never think of doubting you. What is 
the difficulty ?” 

“Just this, my dear fellow—that I have not got the 
money, and that I cannot get it, as nobody knows better 
than you, or you should not want it. So the thing can- 
not be done.” : 

“ What a fool I am!” exclaimed Godfrey. “Here I 
have been all this time quite forgetting that you did not 
know it until I told you. My uncle is dead—he died 
the very day you did mot come to me with the money at, 
my iineden~onl he has left me all his fortune 
with the exception of a few legacies—so that I can let 
you have three hundred and fifty pounds, at fair interest, 
if you will not let me give your Alice the money as a 
wedding present, instead of a big, unmeaning brooch, 
like a lump of glass, or something ef that kind, which 
willcost more. You will be paying tor your own furniture, 
while the poor old lady believes, sh is making you a 
present of it; that is all.” 

I tried, not very sucessfully, to thank him, but he si- 
lenced me. 

“Hush, my dear fellow,” he said; “with such sad 
work as ours before us, don’t let us think of such small 
things.” 

After this fashion was negotiated Burton’s Loan. 





Constancy.—Be constant in what is good, but beware of 
being obstinate in anything that is evil; constancy is a virtue, 


He stooped, and I saw long tresses | ciety ; it is disgusting to the refined, and wbominable to the 
good. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Bre Taur.—How near are two hearts when there is no deceit 
between them. 


Sun-prars mark only the bright hours. Would it not be well 
if most peop!e could imitate them ? 


Tempration.—The prosperous man who yields himself up to 
temptation bids farewell to welfare. 


Va rry anp Feury.—Tt is a short step from modesty to humi- 
lity; but a shorter one from vanity to folly. 


Juvvement.—Being positive in judgment to-day is no proof 
that we shall not be of a different opinion to-morrow. 


I, putGences. —Beware of the recoil of sinful indulgences; we 
may break our necks over the orange-peel of our own throwing 
down. 


A HovsE uninhabited soon comes to rain, and a soul unin- 
habited by the Holy Spirit of God verges faster and faster to 
destruction. 


Kxyowrepor—Avail yourself of a'l your knowledge without 
making a display of it. ‘That machinery works best that is hid- 
den from view. 


Greatness, far from impairing goodness, does but contribute 
to its enlargement, as a public fountain is elevated, that it may 
send forth its streams farther. —[Bossuet. 


Proranrry never did any man the least good. No man is 
richer, or happier, or wiser for it. It commends no one to 80+ 


AN elevated purpose is a good and ennobling thing, but we 
cannot begin at the top of it. We must work up to it by the 
often difficult path of daily duty—of daily duty always carefully 
performed. ‘ 


Horr has the power of soaring with a strong and untiring 
opinion from all that is dark and dreary into the radiant atmos- 
phere of poetry. It takes us into a world of dreams, and causes 
the heart to wander among visions. 


Ir ony man is rich and powerfal, he comes under that law of 
God, by which the higher branches must take the burning of the 
sun, and shade those that are lower; by which the tall trees 
must protect the weak plants between them.—[ Beecher, 


Amusixa aNnp Enrentarninc.—We never respect persons who 
aim simply to amuse us. There isa vast difference between 
those we call amusing men and those we denominate entertain§ 
ing; we laugh with the former and reflect with the latter. 


Way will sinners neglect such 4 Saviour as Jesus? If he is 
our portion, we need not greatly grieve foranything. There 
cun be nothing very terrible before us, if He be with us. Live 
near to Him! Love Him more! Trust Him wholly! Praise 
and magnify Him forever ! 


Tur relations of Christians to each other are like the several 
flowers ina garden that have upon each the dew of heaven, 
which being shaken by the wind let fall the dew at each other's 
roots whereby they are jointly nourished, and become nour- 
ishers of one another. —[ Bunyan. 


Don’r be Discouracen—Do not be discouraged if in the outset 
of life things do not go ou smoothly. It seldom happens that 
the hopes we cherish ot the future are realized, The path of life 
in the prospect appears smooth and level, but when we come to 
travel it we find it all up hill, and generally rough. 
Lips do not talk, they simply shine. A light-honse sounds 
no drum, it beats no gong, and yet far over the water its friendly 
spark is seen bythe mariner So should it be with religion 
which should be procleimed and made known by its quiet 
works rather than by loud or frequent protestations, 
Unsenpisa Osstrsacy.—There is something in obstinacy 
which differs from every other passion. Whenever it falls it 
never recovers, but either breaks like iron, or crumpler sulk ily 
away likea fractured arch. Most other passions have their pe- 
riods of fatigae and rest, their sufferings and their cure; but ob- 
stinacy has no resource, and the first wound is mortal. 
He who takes the intoxicating cup consents to be for an hour 
@ maniac, brute or devil, as the case may be. And in that hour, 
a busy devil can lay out work for him that will last him all his 
life. For oue hour he gives up the helm of the vessel to a mad- 
dened fool, and finds asa reward his noble ship swallowed up 
by the hungry waves, and his costly cargo scattered along the 
rock bound shores. 
Eveny deliberate disobedience to the voice of conscience ia a 
sin, whatever be tha action. Its degree of turpitude must de- 
pend upon many things which we cannot estimate. But to 
deem any such disobedience small matter, or to treat it lightly 
is to pave the way for a gradual decay of virtue. It isalwaysa 
solemn thing to do wrong, snd we can never calculate its banefal 
effect upon character +nd life. He who takes away this solem- 
nity, by laugh, or joke, or ridicule, who induces any one to 
think less seriously of a single dereliction of duty, is, in so far, 
working against virtue, honor and purity. 
CounsEn ror Sons aND Davanters.—Ccnfide in your parents, 
Make them, above all others, your confidants, They are the 
beat and most disinterested friends you will ever have in this 
world, It is natural for you to think that they do not and can- 
not, from the position of things, know much, at least, very 
much, about your affairs, and, therefore, you cannot talk con- 
fidentially with them. Do not, however, yield to any such im- 
pression. Cultivate rather the habit of consultation with them, 
On things great and small seek their advice, A daughter will 
never come to shame, a son never to dishonor, that does 80. 
Sare Maxums For ALL.—The world estimates men by their 
success in life; and, by general consent, success 18 evidence of 
superiority. Never, under any circumstances, assume @ re- 
sponsibility you can avoid consistently with your duty to your- 
self and others. Base all your actions upon a principle of right; 
preserve all your integrity of character in doing this; never 
reckon the cost. Remember that self-interest is more likely to 
warp your judgement, than all other circumstances combined ; 
therefore look well to your duty when your duty is concerned, 
Never make money at the expense of your reputation. Be 
neither lavish nor niggardly—of the two, avoid the Jatter—a 
mean man is uziversally despised; but public favor is a step- 
ping-stone to preferment _therefore generous feelings should be 
cultivated. Let your expenses be such as to leave a balance in 
your pocket—ready money is a-friend in need. Keep clear of 
the law; for when you gain your Case you are generally a loser 
of money. Never relate your misfortunes, and never grieve 
over what you cannot prevent. No man who owes as much as 
he can pay, has avy moral right to endorse a bill for another. 
No mouied man has the moral right to enter on engagements or 
speculations, hazarding his estate, without the couseut of his 





but obstinacy is a sin, 
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Summary of the Week. 


The latest arrivals of the London Daily Journals, give enthr 


siastic descriptions, of the hearty reception which was accordeo 


to the Duchess of Edinburgh, (who is described as being shor 
in stature, and having a round Tartar-looking face), on her arri 
val with her husband at Gravesend; and all along the route t 
Windsor, where sbe proceeded direct to visit ths Queen. 


Queen accompanied the Duchess from Windsor to Londof; pass 


ing through the principal streets of the West End, and arriving 
at Buckingham Palace, amidst the most extraordinary manifes- 


tations, of fully fifty thousand people. 


This would seem to disprove the assertions of certain English 
soi disaxt Republican Lecturers, who when they wish to take ip 
our dollars, tell us thst the English people are now ripe for» 
Undoubtedly at present, there is much gratification 


Republic. 


Ga The postage on copies directed to subscribers in New York City’ has 


DERICK ALGAR, 8 Clements Lane, London, will receive on the 


Address all remittances, advertisements, communications, books for 


Thir 
reception was intensified, when a few days afterwards the 





ceipients of this endless dose of nauseating flattery, are two 


been born within the shadow of the throne, it ia not too much | 
to say that, if al) the manhodd and womanhood has not been 
crushed ont of them by the sheer weight of the slavish obse- 


they must feel that they are mere lay figures, that the compli- 
ments and hurrahs with which they are salute! are intended— 


-|as Herr Teufelsdrockh would say—for their clothes, and the 


gaping crowd which lined the streets on Thursday were made 
up of the same sort of people who wait for honrs in the rain to) 
see the Lord Mayor's show, or look upon Dr. Kenealy as a hero, 
or pay for a glimpse at the Siamese Twins.” 

Much space is aleo given in the London papers to the detalle 


manner. Sir Garnet Wolsely bas been feted and dined and 
wined to his hearts content, and at a grand Review held in 
Windeor Park, in the presence of en immenas crowd of people, 
on March 30tb, the Queen, assisted by the Princess of Wales and 
the Duchess of Etiaburgh, mate Sir Garret Wolsely a Koight 
Commander of the Order of the Bath, and conferred on Lord 
Gifford, the Victoria Crovs, The ceremony was most impressive 
and the troops were heartily welcomed. The mea bore evidences 
of thecampaign; they were bronzed and worn in appearance, 
but their condition was generally good, and the march past war 
unusually spirited. 

In reply to exquiries made in the Eoglish Hvge of C mmons, 
on March 27th, M: Cros,the Home S cretary, sa'd that the 
totsl number of the Fesian prisonere is sixtien. Two are un- 
dergoing sentence for the Minchester marder, but cone for tke 
Clerkenwell outrage. Two others are under sentince of im- 
prisonment for fiftecn yeare, one for seven years, and elaven 

who had been soldiers, were centenced for life, having been con- 
victed of supplying arms to, and otherwise assieting, the insur- 
gente. Thres are in England, eight in one part of Australia and 
two in another, and three in Ireland. Mr. Cross concluded by 
declaring that the government had no intention of faterfering 
with the execution of their sentenc2s 

It appears to us, viewing such matters at a distance, and 
without prejudice, that it would have been a graceful act if the 
Queen had availed herself ot the opportunity of the Royal mar- 
riage, to bave set the Irish prisoners free. 

The great event of the week in London, has, however, been 
tke annual race between the Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
boat’s crews, which came off on March 28th over the usual course 
on the Thames, from Putney to Mortlake, distance four miles 
and two furlongs, and, as has been the case in the past four 
years, resulted in a victory for the Cambridge boat, which came 
in four lengths ahead of its rival. The crowd that assembled to 
witness the race was unprecedented. On the Surrey side of the 
tiver, from Putney to Mortlake, there was one com; act mass of 
people 150 feet wide, and at the latter place, carriages five deep 
stood in long rows. Upon the tose for choice of positions Cam- 
bridge won, and selected the Middlesex or northern side. At 
[4 minutes past eleven o'clock, the signal to start was given, and 
the boats got away instantaneously. Cambridge had the ad- 
vantage from the first, rowing at the rate of 37 strokes per min- 
ute, but both crews pulled steadily. After an exciting contest, 
Cimbridge reached the ship at Mortlake, at 37 minutes and 35 
seconds past eleven o'clock, winning the race in 23 minutes and 
35 seconds. The water, thongh not smooth as would have been 
desired, was fairly calm. 

Advices from Caleutta, under date of March 3lst, inform us 
the famine in India is becoming manageable, reports from the 
districts affected by it showing a great improvement in the 
situation. The measures taken by the government to relieve 
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of the Ash»ntee Expedition, which is spun out in the minotest| , 


| trict and by the Kbivan authorities that there is no reasou to 
young people whose sole claim to distinction is that they have | fear 


any opposition on the part of the inhabitants. The chief 


object of the expedition is to ascertain how far the Oxus is navi- 
gable, and what is its average depth at various seasous of the 

quiousness with which they have been everywhere followed | year. It is alzotomake meteoroiogicai and magetic observations. 
, jand to investigate the movements of the sands in the neighbor- 


ing deserts. The district of Saratoff being interested in the con- 

struction ofa railway across the steppes, near the Sea of Aral, 

is to contribute 5,000 roubles to the expedition. It is not pro- 

posed to undertake any military operations in the steppes this 

yeer, unless such are rendered necessary by the Turcomans 
continuing their plundering expeditions, but that some small 
b of C ks will be sent into the Ust-Urt to restore 
order in the Mangyseblak district, to the west of the Sea of Aral, 

where there has been some fighting between the Tarcomans and 
the Kirghiz. 

In Spain the fighting continues before Bilbao with alternate 
(reported) victories for the Republicans and the Carlistr. 

The latest advices from Napler, state that the recent sl’ght 
sroption has not produced any important rerul'e. The mountaia 
still emokee, and {at times awakens expectations of something 
more serious, and then ths cclamn falls as if Vesuvius had ex- 
pended all its power. It iz evidently in astate of great agita- 
tion, for strong detonations are heard, and severe shocks felt. 
Ose watches Vesuvius with greater interest from the contrast 
which the enows on itssommit preeente with the bot vapor which 
rises constantly, and the burning lava which boils atno great 
depth. 

In Ualted Sta‘es affsira, there is little worthy of notice, the 
attention of the whole country beiog fixed on the firanclel 
mearures now before Congres’. 

The Erie Railway has been disturbed by a formidable strike 
of the employes at Susquehanna, where some 1,50) men 
are employed which caused a suspension of a} traffic, both 
of passengers and freight. The prompt despatch of troops by 
Governor Hartranft has, however restored order. 

The praying women, or as they love to style themselves‘ ‘the 
Lady Crusaders,” coatinue their efforts to reform the drunkard 
by means of prayers and hymns, but excepting in the small 
towns of Obio and Indiana they appear to meet with but scant 
success, 

The ‘ Fire Fiend” as the Bohemians delight to call the rag- 
ing element contintves to break out in all parts of the country 
showing, that in more than one instance, holders of goods, un- 
able to sell out to the general public are disposing of their stocks 
to the Insurance Companies. 


et t 








Prosper MeriMeE on ENGitanp.—‘'I am in London. I have 
very little to tell you in the way of traveling impressions, ex- 
cept that, decidedly, Englishmen are individually a stupid, and, 
in mass, an admirable nation. All that can be done by money, 
good sense and patience, they do; but of arts, they know as 
much as my cat We are going to Hampton Court to 
avoid the chances of suicide, which the Lord's day could not 
fail to offer us. I dined yesterday with a bishop and a dean, 
who have thrown me still more into Socialism. The bishop be- 
longs to what the Germans call the rationalist school ; he does 
nut even believe in what he teaches, and for this, be gets bis 
pleasant little income of five or six thousand pounds, and passes 
his time in reading Greek. . ; All Englishwomen look 
as if they were wax, They wear ‘bustles’ so enormous, that 
Regent street is scarcely broad enongh to permit of one woman 
passing at a time, J spent the morning yesterday, in the 
House of Commoner, which is a horrible monstrosity. We have, 
as yet, no idea of what can be done with a total want of taste 





in Eagland [one writer in the London Times, in his entbusiasm 
claiming the Duchess as well as the Duke of Edinburgh, ass 
descendant of Mary Stuart, and giving a long genealogical list 
of princes and princesses in support of his theory—which how- 
ever, would be somewhat difficult to prove], over the Anglo- 
Enssian Alliance, and Joba Bull has unquestionably a very 
severe attack of Russo-phobia, which bye the by, is much more 
creditable to him, than the insane ecstacies which he went into 


and two millions sterling. I dread to become, altogether, a So- 
cialist in esting too good dinners off gold plates and in seeing 
people who win £14,00) at the Derby. But there is no likeli- 
hood of a rev. lution here. The servility of the poor people is 
strange for our democratic ideas. Every day we have some new 
instance of it. The question is whether, after all, they are not 
happier than wo are.” 


the distress of the people have proved very effective. There are 
now no actual cases of starvation outside of Tirhoot, and in that 
district there are but a few. 

In France affairs look threatening, and the MacMahon Gov- 
ernment is evidently losing its prestige. Paris has been stirred 
by the news that Henri Rochefort and Paschal Grousset, with two 
other Communists, had escaped from the penal colony of New 
Caledonia and bad landed at Newcastle, New South Wales. 





Protestant Cuurca IN Fiorence, Itaty.—A new Protestant 





last year, over the filthy, dirty semi-savage, yclept, the Shah of 
Persia. 

Spite, however, of the satisfaction of the London populace, 
that they once again had the opportunity of seeing the Queen 
and a royal pageant, there are many croppings out in the week- 
ly London Press (which are the true exponents of the English 
people) that the welcome given to the daughter of the Czar, was 
more a personal demonstration of compliment to the Queen, than 
an unqnalified approbation of royalty. ‘ihe following from the 
two leading weeklies, is pretty plain speaking : 

Thus, the Saturday Review says: ‘The people who waited all 
the morning in the snow were, no doubt, very glad to see the 
Queen and her young danghter-in-law, and there can be no 
question, as to the sincerity of their greetings ; but there is no 
reason to assume that they were animated by revere logical 
convictions, as to the absolute perfection of a particular form of 
government, or that they passed their time in expressing pro- 
found pity and contempt for all Frenchmen and Americans If 
they had thonght about the matter at all, they wold have told 
themselves that they were extremely well satisfied with the insti- 
tation under which they lived; but it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that they took those institutions very much for granted, 
und that their immediate object was to yratify a simple and 
natural curiosity. Whatever leading article writers may say, 
there are few persons who trouble their heads on a holiday with 
thinking of the fundamental principles of government. ’ 

The Examiner makes an earnest pretest against the toadyism, 


which seems to have prevailed in every place which the Duke. 


and Duchess visited on their journey to Great Britain. “Thee 
is” observes the editor, -‘something apt to remind one of the curse 
of King Midas in the compliments, material and verbal, which are 
being;showered on the unfortunate young couple who made their 
public entrance into London last Thursday. ‘The eterne! salaxm 
by which they have been met from St. Petersburg to London, | 
would be dmoralizing and revolting if the person so greeted were 
one of the greatest benefactora of his race; but when the re- 





| 
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General Chauzy has been authorized to declare Algeriaina 
state of siege in order to restrain the violent abuse ot the radical 
journals in the colony. 
In Prussia the conflict between the Government and the Cath- 
olics, continues with unabated force, in reference to which 
Prince Bismarck makes the following explanation: ‘I a2know- 
ledge it as my duty to respect the dogmas of the Catholic Cnurch 
as dogmas, and I never bave interfered with anybody for believ- 
inginthem. But, if the Infallibility dogma is so interpreted as 
to leat to the establishment of an eclesiasticsl imp«rivm in im- 
oro, if it occasions the setting aside of the laws of this conntry 
because unapproved by the Vatican, I am naturally driven to 
assert the legitimate supremacy of the State. Woe Protestants, 
are under the conviction that this kingdom of Prussia onght not 
to be ruled by the Pope, and we demand that you, the Ultramon- 
tane section of the Roman Catholics, respect our convictions, as 
wedo yours. Unfortunately, however, you are accustomed to 
complain of oppression, whenever not permitted to lord it over 
others.” 
From Russia we learn that the Hon. Marshail Jewell, the 

United States Minister, signed at St. Petersburg, on March 28th 
a treaty respecting trade marks. It gives to American mannu- 
factures equal rights with those of Russia, thus completely pro- 
| tecting the interests of Americans. This is the first treaty signed 
both in the Russian and English languages. 
| We also learn that the Russian Government has appropriated a 
sum of 2!,000 roubles out of the contribation payable by Khiva 
for the expenses of the expedition which is to proceed this 
spring to explore the course of the Oxus. As the expedition is 
| to keep chiefly to the right bank of the river, where the terri- 
tory either belongs to Russia or to one of her allies, it is to be 
escort d only by a sotnia of Cossacks and twenty-five riflemen, 
The expedition is only to cross to the left bank if ita leader 
should be assured both by the Russian commandant of the dis- 





church was opened in Florence on New Year's day, by Father 

avazzi. The building had been the Church of St. Jacob, and 
has been refitted neatly for its new use, while the adjacent mon- 
asterey has been turned into a school. The preacher eloquently 
showed the nature of true and pure worship and the errors of 
that, which had for a thousand years been seen in that place. 
‘it was very strange to hear such words so boldly spoken 
in such a stincture, and in the city where, only a few years 
ago, the Madiais were imprisioned, and it seemed as if the world 
was moving, after all. Under my feet was the tomb of some 
Cardinal, whose descendant had not moved his bones, and be 
must have turned over 1n his coffin at some things he heard—if 
he could hear. Equally strange was it to hear in the cloisters, 
where monks had paced and droned for ages, the merry voices 
of children, sounds far more acceptable to the ear of God.” 











Tue CuristmNn INTELLIGENCER, after alluding to the unearth- 
ing of ancient Troy by Dr, Schliemann, expresses the opinion 
|that still greater discoveries await explorers in Palestine. ‘* All 
|that the liiad is to scholars, that and a thousand times more the 
| Bible is to a vastly wider company. It is not merely an ol ject 
‘of interest, absorbing as it may be to a select few Homeric sta- 
dents, it is the centre of hope and ipfiuence to Christerdom, 
and the source of the world’s true civilization.’ 





‘The large Music Publishing House of Otrver Dirson &Co., 
Boston, suffered from fire, as we briefly mentioned in our last ; 
the upper part of their main building being destroyed. We are 
glad to learn that, although many thousands of valuable books 
were ruined by fire or water, their remaining stoc’ in other 
buildings and in branch stores is quite large enough for present 
demands, and a large corps of printers end binders will soon 
supply what bas been lost. A very few days interruption of ac- 
tive business is all they anticipate. They have temporarily re- 
moved to No. 225 Washington Street, opposite Franklin, where 
they may at present be ad ‘ 
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The Wits of England. 


[From Punch.) | 
| 
A Moxopy ;1s Mimortam or CHARLES SHIRLEY BRrooxs. 





Still our small band grows swaller; still there show 
Fewer old faces, and more empty rooms, 

Till, shadow-thronged, our table seems to grow 
A place of memories—a field of tombs. 


Bat three Springs have been green, since we stood round 
To hear the clod fall on Mark Lemon's bie-, 

The wild-flowers yet have hardly claimed the ground 
Where sleeps the chief whose memory still is dear. 


Now our worn mourning must for him be donned, 
‘That took his place, whom we left sleeping there, 
Wondering, as homeward from ‘he Church we wonned 

Who likeliest to fill best that ewpty chair ! 


And he was chosen, whom in heart we knew, 


{ 
| 











The brightest, blithest, readiest of our band, 
The fairest eye to point wit’s arrow true, 





To send it to the mark, the deftest hand. 


But more, because, beside the ready wit, 
The well-stored memory, the pointed pen, 

We + new the temper for right ruling fit— 
The genial ari that smiles in guiding men. 


So he has sat, the focus of our feast, 

The best jest, sunniest presence, cheeriest voice 
Centre of c.:uncil wise, in most and least, 

That none has e’er misdoubted of the choice. 


It seems but yesterday that he was here, 
The busiest in the busi of the bour, 
With ready judgment, quick wit, vision clear, 
Fall of the easy consciousness of power. 


The clasp of his kind hand still seems to cling 
To mine, his blithe voico still rings in my ear, 
E’en while this memorial wreath | fling, 
With brother's hand, on his untimely bier. 











La Fittz pz Mapame Ancor is to-day the favorite opera of the 
world. This sounds li:e a very strong statement, but facts will 
bear it out. For instance, M Cantin, the manager of the Paris 
Folies Dramatiques, has, with this «pera, taken betwe n the 2lst 
of February, 1873, and the 31st of January, 1874, over $290,000, 
a portion of which goes to the poorof Paris. The publisher, 
M. Brandeis, has made a greater profit with ‘La Fille de Ma- 
dame Angot " tban any other opera before. He has published 
in the past ten years twelve thousand copies of the ‘‘ Africaine’’; 
seven thousand of ‘‘La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein” in 
seven years ; and in one year fifteen thousand copies of ‘La 
Fille de Madame Angot.’ The net profit which he has made 
thereby amounts to $40,000. M. Treese, the publisher of the 
libretto, has sold thirty-three thousand copies, bringing him a 
net vrofit of $6,:00. The authors’ rights have amounted to 
$67,200 of which Lecocq, the com r, received one-half, the 
rewainder being divided between MM. Clairville, Strandin and 
Koning the three authors of the words of the play. All uhis is 
exclasive of the resalts of a long season of ** Madame Angot” in 
Vienna. The popularity of the opera is fally maintained abroad, 
and the prospective protite of the lucky co.poser and authors 
seem almcst illimitable. 





” How to Canny a Gux.—The Turf. Field, and Farm has an ex- 
celleut Jetter of advice accompanying the gift of a gun to a boy. 
It tells him how to load, how to carry, and how to use it. ‘To 
catry a gun so that under no circumstances can its accidental 
discharge, do injury t> life or limb, is a mutter of prime impor- 
tance. Never be guilty of this unpardonable sin in your prac- 
tice, or tolerate it in acompanion. When riding never lay your 
gun in the bottom of the wagon unless it is provided with a 
leather case, and never, under avy circumstances must the 
hammer be permitted to rest on an unexploded cap. Never 
permit the muzzle of your gun to point upward under any 
circumstances. When riding hold your gun between your 
knees with the muzzle upward.” Many other wise and -imple 
directions are given, and in conclusion the sagacious friend 
writes : ‘‘Shooting and fishing in this country can only be in- 
dulged in as a pastime, and not as a business, and they are only 
respectable when used as helps and not hindrances to the se- 
tions duties and responsibilities of life.” 





Tar Lanouace or Faxs.—When a lady uses her fan in an 
outward movement—that is, away from her into space—it means 
that she is married and you must not hope. The contrary 
movement inward, from space to the body, means that she is 
free. If, however, this inner movement be made by fanning ina 
downward direction, it means that she is a widow; if in an upper 
direction, that she bas never been married. A closed fan held 
upright means ** do as you like.” An open fan, resting on the 
breast, means ‘‘silence.” A closed fan, presented to you horiz- 
ontally, means an invitation; presented by the small end, * in- 
difference.” With one leaf open, “ triendship;” two open leaves, 
**sympathy;” three, ‘‘love and passion.” A ‘talking fan” 
should be composed of seven leaves, to correspon with the 
seven days of the week. The hour you are expected at a rendez- 
vous is intimated by so many taps being made on the leaf, 
which represents the day. A closed fan, placed on the lips, 
means ‘ don’t tell.” A circular movement of the fan means “‘ we 
are engaged.” 





One oF THE ScaNDiLs oF THE CuURCH or ENGL‘ ND.—The 
Bishop of Lincoln has struck hard blows at the evil of Simony, 
or buying and selling church livings, which seems, he says to be 
increasing in the English establishment. Sometimes the adver- 
tisements of livings for sale are, set forth with strange recom- 
mendations, such as the allurements of greenhouses, gardens, 
coaches and stables, trout streams and watering vlaces and 
hints of the lightness of the work, the smallness of the congrega- 
gation and the old age of the incumbent. The bishup says: 
**We have shut up the slave market at Zanzibar, but we have 
opened asiave market of souls in London.” 





The Last Hours of Dr. Livingstone. 


Dr. Livingstone’s body is passing through the Suez canal on | 


\its way to England. Arthur Loring and Jacob Wainwri:ht, who | 
\have it in charge, have given the following account of his last 


hours. e 


His illness, from chronic dysentery, lasted several months, 
bat from the first he thougut it would be fatal. Arriving at 
Mallala, beyond Lake Bemba, in the Bisa country, he said, 
* Baild me a hut to die in.” A hut was built by his followers. 
The Ist of May he was confined to bed, and afterwards suffered 
greatly, groaning night and day. The third day he said he was 
very cold, and requested that more grass be put over the hut. 
The fourth day he was insensible, and died about midnight. 

Dr. Livingstone made his Jast entry in his diary April 27. He 
spoke much and sadly of his home and family. 

The day on which he died his followers consulted what to do. 
The Nassick boys determined to preserve the remains. They 
were atraid to inform the chief of the death of the doctor. The 
secretary had the body removed to another hut, and built a high 
tence around it to insure privacy. He then removed the in- 
ternal organs, placed them in a tin box, and buried them inside 
the fence undera large tree. Jacob Wainwright cut an ip- 
scription on the tree, thus: ‘* Doctor Livingstone die! May 4, 
1873,’ and superscii:ed it with the name of the heat mun, 
Susa. The body was preserved in salt, and dried in the sun 
twelve days. 

Chief Kitambo, when informed of Dr, Livingstone’s death, had 
drams beaten and guns fired asa token of respect, and allowed 
the followers to remove the body, which they placed ina coffin 
ot bark. 

They then began the journey to Unyanyembe, which occupied 
about six months, sending in advance a party with information 
of all that had occurred,addressed to Dr. Livingstone’s son. ‘The 
advance party were met by Mr. Cameron, who sent back bales 
of cloth and powder. The body arrived at Unyanyembe ten 
days after the advance party, and rested their two weeks. 
Messrs. Cameron, Murphy and Dillon also arrived together 
there, the latter very ill, his sight gone and mind affected. He 
afterwards committed suicide at Kasakera, and was buried there. 

Anu Unyanyembe Dr. Livingstone’s body was placed in another 
bark case, a similar one, done up to represent a bale of goods, 
so as to deceive the natives, who objected to the passage of the 
corpse, and thus carried to Zanzibar. 

The only geographical news is as follows: After Stanley's de- 
parture. the Doctoa left Unyanyembe, rounded the south end of 
Tanganyika, trave.ed south of Lake Bembe or Bangue leo, 
crossed it from the south to the north, then proceed @ along the 
east side, returning north, through the marshes to Mullala. 

All his papers, seaied and addressed to the Secretary of State, 
are in charge of Arthur Laing, a British merchant of Zanzibar. 








Tux Cost or tar Late Ticnzorne Ta1ar—The London Ad- 
vertiser says : ‘‘ The estimate that the cost of the monster trial 
will amount to about £100,000 mey be comforting to the unin- 
quiring mind; but, with all due respect to the parties making 
it, we consider that the computation is simply ridiculous. We 
have received sundry speculations as to the expenditure of the 
prosecution, and one from a correspondent who attempts to 
reckon up the various items, and who puts the whole amount at 
£200,000. As some of these items are erroneously understated 
and wrongly fixed, we do not print our correspondent’s com- 
munication. We ourselves do not believe that a quarter of a 
million will cover the cost of this unparalleled prosecution. The 
jury have received in hard cash £4,536, and that the cfficial 
shorthand writers £3,400, while the printing of the notes for the 
ase of judges, counsel and jury cost about £10,200. These are 
trifles compared with counsel's fees, detectives’ charges (they 
were sent all over England, our correspondent avers), witnesses, 
solicitors’ charges, and commissions to Australia and America. 
Besides this, the incidental expenses of vario s kinds must 
have been simply enormous. The entire expenditure will 
probably never be known; but we should imagine that re- 
tu ns will be moved for in parliament asa matter of business, 
and not with any reference to the merits of the case itself. In 
the case of ‘’om Provis, so oftea alluded to as a parallel instance 
cf imposture, the Impostor broke down utterly intwo days. In 
the recent case, it has taken years, and hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, including the civil aud criminal trials and the 
Chancery proceedings, to convict the claimant of imposture."’ 


|. 








Concrentne birthdays there is an old prophetic rbyme, which 
exists in as many languages as versions, as to the results of be- 
ing born on a certain day in the week. One runsas follows : 


‘*Monday’s child is fair of face; 
Tuesday's child 18 full of grace; 
Wednesday’s child has toil and woe; 
Thursday's child has far to go; 
Friday's child is loving and giving ; 
Saturday’s child works har: for his living; 
And the child that is born on the Sabbath.day 
Is happy and lucky, and wise and gay.” 


Here are a fox tests: Byron was boin on a Tuesday; 80 was 
Napoleon I.; Napoleon II. [M. Rochefort’s ideal emperor] on a 
Wednesday; Napoleon IIL. also on a Wednesday; Pope Pius 1X. 
on a Sunday; Garibaldi on a Wednesday; Bismarck ona Friday 
(the Ist of April !]; the unhappy Emperor Maximilian also on a 
friday, his empress on a Sunday; Mr. Gladstone on a Friday, 
and Mr. Disraeli on a Saturday. 





A Boox Four dvuxprep Yeaus OLp.—We were shown this 
morning a theological book, now in the possession of Wm. H, 
Young, which wes published in Venice in the year 1474. It is in 
the old fashioned black letter type, and in Latin, the words 
many of them abbreviated, and therefore difficult in translating. 
Jt was printed before paging was known in the art, and each leaf 
only is paged with a pen by a more modern possessor, The last 
paragraph in the book is its title page, according to the books 
published iu our day, as it reads in the Colophon, ** This bock 
was finished on the &xv. of March, MccccLxxIv,” and consequent- 
ly, is just four hundred years old this day. The printers’ pames 
are also given in the same paragrapb, as John de Cologn and 
Jobn Manthen de Geretzen, and in Palmer's General History of | 
Printing, we find this firm-name as printers, and also booksel-| 





|Why the South Failed in their Attempt to 


Break up the Union. 


Extract From GENERAL JosrpH E. Jounston’s History. 





General Joseph E. Johnston, in his forthcoming work, gives 


the following view of the causes of the downfall of the Southern 
Confederacy : 

‘** The cause of the subjugation of the Southern States was 
neither want of wealth and population, nor of devotion to their 
own cause on the part of the people of those States. That peo- 
ple was not guilty of the high crime of undertaking a war, with- 
out the means of waging it successfully. They had ample 
means, which, unfortunately, were not applied to the object of 
equipping great aymies and bringing them invo the field. A 
full Treasury was necessa'y to defray the expenses of a great 
war. The South Lad the means of making one in its cotton 
alone. But its government rejected those means, and limited 
its financial efforts to printing bank notes, with which the 
country was soon flooded. The necessity for actual money in 
the Treasury, and the mode of raising it, were generally under- 
stood in the country. It was, that the government should 
take the cotton from the owners and send it to Europe as 
fast as possible, to be sold there. This wus easily prac- 
ticable, for the owners were readyto accept any terms the gov- 
ernment might fix,and sending to Europe was easy in all the first 
year of the Confederacy's existence. Its government went into 
operation early in February, The biocka‘e of the Southern 
ports was proclaimed in way, bat not at all effective until the 
end of the following winter, so that there was a period of about 
twelve months, for the operation of converting four million or 
five million bales of cutton into money. The sum raised in that 
way, would have enabled the War Department to procure at 
once arms enough for tive hundred thousand men, and after 
that expenditure, the Confederate Treasury would have been 
much richer than that of the United States. 

** But atter the Confederate currency had become almost 
worthless—when a soldier's month's pay would scarcely buy one 
meal for Lis family—and thut was the case in all the late period 
of ten or twelve months—those soldiers of the laboring class 
who had families, were compelled to choose between their mili- 
tary services and the strongest obligations men know—their 
daty to wives and children, They obeyed the strongest of those 
obligations, left the army, and returned to their homes to sup- 
port their families. The wretched impressment laws deprived 
the army of many valuable menof aclass less poor than that 
just referred to. 

** All the property of Confederate citizens applicable to mili- 





tary purposes was under their absolute control. ‘Ihe bad and 
indifferent officers impressed what they were called upon to 
furnish, in the least inconvenient to themselves, usnally 
on the nearest plantations or farms, or those where opposition 
was not to be apprenended. * ° °° © © © % © ® 

** But, even if the men of the South had not been zealous in 
the cause, the patriotism ot their mothers, and wives, and 
sisters, would have inspired them with zeal or shamed them 
into its manifestation, The women of the South exhibited that 
feeling wherever it could be exercised—in the armies by dis- 
tributing clothing made with their own hands, at the railroad 
stations and their own homes by feeding the marching soldiers, 
and above all, in the hospitals where they rivalled Sisters of 
Charity. Iam happy in the belief that their devoted patriotism 
and gentle charity are to be richly rewarded.” 

The publication of this extract inthe Charleston News has 
called out a letter from C.G. Memminger, the Secretary of the 


Confederate Treasury, in which he takes decided exception to 
the General's views. 


‘* The ' onfederate government,” he says, ‘* was organized in 
February, the blockade was instituted in May, thus leaving » 
period of three months in which the whole cotton crop on hand, 
say fonr millions of bales, ought, according to the military 
finan-ier, to ave been got into the hands of the Confederate 
government, and to have been shipped abroad. This would 
have required a fleet of four thousand ships, allowing one thou- 
sand bales to the ship. Where would these vessels have been 
procured in the face of the notification of the blockade? and 
was not as much of the cotton shipped by private enterprise as 
could have been shipped by the government? When so ship- 
ped, the proceeds of the sale were in most cases sold to the go- 
vernment in the shape of bills of exchange. The superior ad- 
vantage uf this plan is evidenced '-y the fact that, throughout 
the year, the government exchanged its own notes for billa on 
England at par, with which it paid for all its arms and munitions 
ot war.” 

He then shows that the colton could have teen obtained by 
the Confederate government only by purchase orgift; that when 
the government was set up it did not have money enough to 
buy a writing table nor paper enough to print a note; and that 
no one had any idea of giving} cotton to the government. In 
closing he says: 

‘« The truth is, that if General Johnston's recollectiens of his- 
tory were as vivid as his knowledge of military tactics is great, 
instead of censuring the financial administration of the Con- 
federate government, Le would have discovered no instance on 
record where a war of such dimensions in & constantly decreas- 
ing territory, has been sustained for four years by mere financial 
expedients, witbout the aid usually derived from taxes—for in 
the whole Contederate war, but one general war tax was levied, 
and a great portion of that was never collected.” 

eee D8 

A Veneraste Revic.—Hanging up in the office of the Secretary of 
State in the State Capitol of Connecticut, ina frame made of the 
Charter Oak, is the venerable original charter of the colony of 
Connecticut, bearing the autograph of Charles II. It is in itself 
the most valuable, perhaps, of all the historical treasures of the 
State, being the genuine, world-renowned document which dis- 
appeared so mysteriously one evening about two centur‘es ago, 
and made the Charter Oak forever famous. But aside from its 
historical value, it has recently been discovered that the old 
charter possesses another valne, and one which can be more ac- 
curately computed in dollars ard cents. On the upper let'- 
hand corvor of the parchment there is a miniature portrait of a 
somewhat hanghty locking individual. The miniature 18 that of 
the king whose sign manual appears upon the seme instrument. 











‘This bas been pronounced to be the work of Samuel Cooper, a 


celebrated minature painter of the old Puritan time, who_paint- 


ed Cromwell, Milton, and other prominent Puritans, aud after 








Tue TNoneasine InrLvE.cu oF Fares Masonry in EnGuanp. —The nos in oo — oe , 1481, = according to that — 

rae : they printed or published, during that time, twenty-eight differ- | 
Provincial Grand Master of Freemasons for Middlesex, hap — ent ae The name of the book is ** De Restitutione,” and 
gratalated the members of the craft, upon their representation | treats of theological eubjects. The author is Francie De Platea. 
in the new Parliament. It appears that about eigh!y members of |'There is room for moralizing on the journeyings of this vener- 
the House of Commons are Freemasons, and that of all who/able volume. We leave this to our readers.—Troy Press, 

Went to the poll in the late elections, only sixteen were rejected. | March 25th, 


the Restoration, became miniature painter to the Court of 
Charles !I. 





To Bremanrcx is attributed this aphorism :—‘' The French are 
enemies uever to be appeased. ‘lake away from thom the cook, 
the tailor and the hairdresser, and what remains of them isa 
copper-colored Indian.”’ ° 
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10 THE ALBION. 
(F-om Punch} detected in that face traces of one who, I fear, is lost! ance here will, I trust, not be considered an intrusion. 
Moral Song on Money. to me for ever.” Knowing thy hospitality and power, we have sought thy 
“Thou art a silly dreamer with thy fancies,” was me from the wrath of the English queen, by whom 
Money is not happiness; Grace’s answer, “and thy little head is too full of| I have been disgraced and dishonored for espousing the 
anne men eoeeet Se aeet romance. If thou wouldst dream at ajl, let thy | cause of one of her victims.” 
Which ion can’t be cured without. thoughts be of Maon, whom we willtry and discover| ‘ An thy story be true thou shalt have no cause to 
Money is not mutton; no for thee if we do not overrate our skill. The many) complain of our hospitality, while our power shall shield 
Money ie not beer nor wine; events that have followed so quickly in succession | thee from Elizabeth’s wrath,” was Grace’s answer. 
But to lack it is to owe have prevented me fulfilling my promise earlier, but} ‘Alas! my story is too true, lady,” replied“ the harp- 
Grievous bills, or Lot to dine. we will secure a harper now, and he shall set thy love-| er: “and if fidelity can repay thee for protection given, 
Money occupies the purse; tale to music, and sing it throughout the land. As the |I will be thy slave.” 
Happiness is in the mind, bird knows its mate, so will thy lover, if liveand hears} “ Nay, I need no slaves,” answered Grace, “but thou 
Else its state is the reverse, — the harper’s notes, return to the dove ‘that mourns|canst do me service, and prove thy truthfuloess. But 
We Can pee aS his absence.’ ” surely thy babyish corapanion is not a rebel. Methinks 
Happiness you purchase through Moriat sighed heavily, as she replied: it is not long since he commenced to run alone, and I 
Sie © p ryt ota agents “That will never be, sister, for I cannot help but| doubt if even this Saxon queen, tigress though she be, 
Happiness, aud thats the end. think that if he had been living he would have hit| wages war against children.” . 
Who can boop 0 consslense clear, upon some means to communicate with me.” “Thou art right, lady. This poor boy was a favorite 
Who can have a mind at rest, “Tut, child; thou must not take such a gloomy | page of my master’s, who fella victim to the wrath of 
That of ruin lives with fear view. ‘Thou art young. and life is before thee. Ifthy|the queen. When I was forced to fly, this devoted 
Ever gnawing at his breast ? truant lover should not return, those flashing eys of | youth Aylmer being an orphan, and having no ties in 
Otbers’ happiness your own thine can captivate a dozen knights an one be not suf-| the country of his birth, determined to cast his fortunes 
Tis by m: eas me could? ficient. with mine, _ in spite of sa, protest I entered, he 
- “ Nay, but thou dost speak well. Thine own |accompanied me on my perilous journey.” 
we erate aaa deart does not wander from the dead Hubert—why, “Thou art & spirited youth, Master Aylmer,” said 
Saree So one. a, a then, should thou counsel me to forget him to whom| Grace, “ and shall be our own particular page. An thou 
Peete: Reagent they po , my heart was given ?” canst sing a Saxon roundelay, thou wilt be enabled to 
To the happy Hunting-Grounds. Unperceived by Moriat, a look of intense pain flit-| enliven our dull hours,and we will make thee welcome.” 
Money when a man decries, ted across the face of Grace at the mention of Hu-| Aylmer approached nearer the dais occupied by 
Ten to one his bond is due, bert’s name. But it was only momentarily; for the| Grace, and bending one knee, said : 
And that presently he tries Dark Lady burst into a cynical laugh, as she ex-| “I shall endeaver to repay this kindness by devoted 
Out of cash to ewindle you. claimed: service; and hope to prove myself worthy of being the 
* Thou art, indeed, a silly wench, not to know that| trusted and confidential page of thy husband’s.” 
GRACE O'MALLEY: my heart is stone! What dost thouthink nowof my} For a moment Grace looked at a aac in pend 
“ ” contracting a second marriage ?” ishment, then she burst into a cynical laugh, as she ex- 
Grace of the Heroes. * A second marriage !” claimed : 
A Mew Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth “ Ay~why should [ not ?” “My husband! Why, silly child, hast thou not learnt 
Century. “T thought that thou couldst never give thy heart|in the course of thy journeying hither that Grace 
to another.” O’Malley has no husband ?” 
By J. B. MUDDOCE. “ And thy thoughts were right. But what shall! “Has no husband !” Aylmer echoed, while his face 
> prevent me giving my hand ?” wore a look of extreme astonishment. 
CHAPTER XIX. “ But, od et het be honest?” Moriat asked} “Ay,” continued Grace, who seemed equally as- 
WOOING BY PROXY. timidly. tonished at the boy’s earnesthess—‘Grace O'Malley 
The prisoner so strangely rescued fromthe dungeon| _“ Foolish child ! a truce to such an absurdity !” was has no husband ! But the announcement seems to 
beneath Doona Castle was borne to a couch, and a|Grace’s petulant answer, as she turned her face away|have given thee pain. . There is some mystery here 
messenger despatched to a neighboring monastery for|to hide the look which told plainly that her lips had that needs explanation.” i st Y 
a monk reputed to be well skilled in the use of herbs |not uttered the true sentiment of hermind. “Iam “That I can easily offer,” said Aylmer, in a tremu- 





and physics. Considerable difficulty was experienced | an adventuress,” she continued. “ My watchword lous voice. “I expected to have found here a coun- 

in ridding the limbs of the insensible man of their}/now is—‘ Power.’ ‘Therefore I intend to marry | ttyman, for rumor reported in England that thou wert 

fetters. again.” wedded to a Saxon named Hubert Dillon, who had 
When the irons had been cut away, his face was} “TI am indeed astonished,” said Moriat; “ and yet, been sent on an important mission to thy father from 

washed and his matted hair brushed back from his| knowing thy strange disposition, there is really little her majesty the queen of England. 

forehead. Then it was observed that his features be-| cause for wonder. But may I inquire the name of him An expression of pain crossed the face of Grace as 


spoke a man of superior breeding. His hands were| whom thou intends to woo?” the name of Hubert was mentioned, and in a voice 

delicate, and his clothes, though now old and torn, had| “Indeed thou mayst,” Grace answered. “ He is that was almost inaudible she said : . 

once been costly. none other than the Prince of Connemara.” “Why, boy, thou art surely mocking me. Did not 
When the monk arrived he pronounced the still in-]_ “O’Flaherty !” exclaimed Moriat, almost breathless |the same rumor that told thee so much also tell that 

sensible man to be on the verge of death through with astonishment. : my Saxon husband had fallen a victim to Celtic 


starvation, and almost beyond the reach of human) “ And why not?” asked Grace, with some stern- treachery ” , ‘ -_ 

skill. Unremitting attention, however, aided by tho|ness. “ Am I not Queen of the West? O’Flaherty “Dead? the boy ejaculated, in an agonizing tone. 

monk’s skill, had a good effect, and in a few days the|has castles. Caislean-na-Circe, in Lough Corrib, is “ Ay, dead !” was Grace’s answer. , 
risoner showed signs of returning health, though his| worth possessing. It stands, as it were, a lonely sen- A half-smothered 7 broke from Aylmer’s lips, 

incoherent ravings told too plainly that his mind at] tinel at the entrance of our mountain region, It com-|#84 he would have fallen to the ground if the old 

present was a blank. mands the Lough, and a strong garrison posted there harper had not sprung forward and caught him in his 

It was evideut he had gone through long and ter-| could keep back any number of Elizabeth’s soldiers. |#*™5- P . 
rible suffering, and Grace became doubly anxious now | O'Flaherty has brave kerns and galloglasses. He is|_, The astonishment of Grace and Moriat was so great 
to know something about his history, and the cause of | young, powerful, and hates the Saxon queen with an that they could not speak for some moments, then 
his being a prisoner in the dungeon. She closely ques-| undying hatred. I wél/ marry O'Flaherty ” the Dark Lady ssid: 
tioned some of MacMahon’s followers. But they} “But suppose he will not consent,” asked Moriat. “This | boy's agitation is strange, and needs some 
either were or professed to be ignorant on the subject,| “But he will,” was the answer: “and I intend to|&XPlanation. 
and all that Grace could elicit was that some time|lose no time in making him acquainted with my in-| “Tis easily given,” answered the harper. “This 
previously astranger had arrived at the castle and re-|tention. A trusty courier is all 1 want, and I shail be| poor child not only knew Hubert Dillon, but is per- 
quested an interview with the chief; that that inter-|able no doubt even to get over that difficulty in a|sonally acquainted with the lady to whom he was to 
view had been granted, and it was thought that the| short time.” . have been married. I fear the blow will be well nigh 
stranger had taken his departure. But nobody could) At this moment further conversation on the subject | fatal to her.” 
be found who had seen him go, it was reasonable to| was interrupted by a page, who entered the apart-| “ Pshaw !” Grace exclaimed impatiently. “I know 
suppose that the rescued prisouer was that stranger,|ment to announce to Grace that two’ strangers from|not who the doll is, but I should hate her for ever 
and a victim of MacMahon’s. England had arrived, and, as fugitives from their| having held a place in his recollection for a single 
me bE eg the protection of the powerful chief-|moment. Kill her indeed! What car her loss be 
tainess of the west. compared to mine? This man was my husband ; 
: For a few minutes Grace seemed troubled, and said: while as for her, he may perhaps have 2 Bm or 
her treasures and stores from Clare. Moriat had also| “Strangers, and fugitives from England! And I) dallied with her in an idle hour, but she never held a 
arrived, and proved herself a kind and untiring nurse|have a woman’s discernment, this smells of treason. | corner in his love. That was all mine, and I would 
tothe sick man. But all her care failed to bring back | These ‘strangers and fugitives’ may be spies, and it| not have shared it even with a bird. Let the blow 
one glimpse of sanity to his mind. will be necessary to watch them. The English queen | kill her, as methinks I would an she stood before me 

Often as she fed him as if he had been a helpless |is crafty, and might try to acecomplish that by strata-| now, and dared to say that he ever gave her aught of 
babe, she would smooth his hair back and peer into gem which she cannot ‘do by force. We'll know more |his love. Why, my sorrow for his death is unspeak- 
his eyes, as if in his prematurely aged and worn face | of these strangers and fugitives. I will descend im-| able ; and yet thou darest to speak of one to whom 
she recognized some well-remembered being. But she | mediately.” he was to have been married! He was my husband. 
invariably turned away again with a look of disap-| The page withdrew, and Grace seemed pondering | and for his sake I risked even life itself. What more 
pointment on her own countenance. upon the suspicious arrivals, until Moriat remarked that | could she have done ?” 

Many weeks had elapsed, and though—thanks to|her fears might be ill-founded. “She would, I am sure, not only have risked life, 
the skill of the monk and the care of Moriat—the sick! “Thou art right,” Grace answered. “But come, | but have gladly died could it have made him happy,” 
man had been restored to physical health, his mind/let us give these strangers an audience.” was Aylmer’s answer, while something like a tear 
was an utter blank, He would walk about for hours,| The two women descended to the principal hall of | quivered upon his long eyelashes.” 
mumbling incoherently to himself, but he was so/the castle, and Grace ordered the new-comers tobe! For a moment Grace seemed to be struggling to 
harmless that a child might have led him. admitted. master her rising passion, for the terrible Jealousy 
ie I am afraid that our patient is too mad ever to re-|_ On her request being complied with, she was consider-| which was part of io nature could brook no rival 
cover,” said Grace one morning, as she and Moriat| ably astonished to find that one was an aged harper, whose | even in sorrow for the dead man. 
wae performing their toilet. hair was snowy white, while his companion was a fair-| “Let not thy tongue wag so idly,” she said at 

_* I fear so too,” replied Moriat, “though there are| haired page-boy, whose smooth face was feminine in ap-|length,“or thou mayst stir up our wa and we shall 
times when I fancy I can detect a lurking gleam of , ; 


Grace, on becoming possessed of Doona, determin- 
ed to make it a permanent residence and her principal 
stronghold, and with that end in view had removed 

















; he thee pearance, and told of his extreme youth. become dangerous.’ 
intelligence in his face, as I have often thought I have “Lady,” the harper said eddreqsing Grace, ““ourappear-| “ Nay, sister,” said Moriat, “let not thine anger 
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rise, because this poor boy is faithful to one whom he 
has served. It only speaks well for his fidelity, and) ; ; 
proves that he is worth retaining in thy service.” _ And yet, after a little reflection, there was nothing) 

“ Thou art right,” answered Grace, “ and I am fool-) very extraordinary in this, Michael thought; for the) 
ish for letting my feelings get ‘the better of my judg-| page was very young, and if his story were true Got 
ment. You shall have food and shelter,” she said,|he had to fly from England for safety, it was but 
addressing Aylmer and the harper, “ and shall requite natural that he should sorrow at being thus separated 
our hospitality by a service, for the performance of - his friends, : ; 
which thy arrival has come opportune. To-morrow | But presently the harper spoke, little dreaming that| 
you shall start upon a mission to O'Flaherty, Prince | few feet above his head was a pair of oe were | 
of Connaught. You shall represent to him that for) acutely listening for anything they might pick =. 
the better protection of our interests against the at-| “Do not weep, my child,” the harper said, “ for 
tacks of the Saxons, it is necessary that we should|tears cannot recall the dead, nor obliterate the 
unite our powers, and with that in view, I offer him|™memory of 2 great sorrow. We have an ordeal to go 
my hand in marriage.” through here that will need all ow presence of mind 

The determined tone in which Grace spoke con-|and self-control to pass through safely. This woman 
vineed both the harper and Aylmer that any opposi-|!8 SUSpicious, and her creatures who surround her 
tion to her wishes would be useless, and though a look | slavishly do her bidding. For aught we know, we 
of pain and alarm seemed to settle on the face of the | may even aow be watched, and our lives in danger. 
boy, he did not speak As the harper uttered these words a look of. satis- 

«Thy commission is a strange one to entrust to the | faction flitted across the weather-beaten face of 
hands of strangers,” said the “harper ; “but we will| Michael, the listener, who began to feel now that the 
endeavor to acquit ourselves in a manner that shall| suspicions of himself and Grace were not groundless. 
reflect to our credit, and give entire satisfaction to The harper and the page were other than what they 
thee.” seemed. 

“T like thy answer,” replied, Grace, “and thou shalt| | “ My brave, noble, generous protector,” answered 
find that the Queen of the West well knows how to re- the boy—at the same time trying to stifle his sobe— 
ward good service. You shall rest to-night, and on|“ I! know that thy advice is good, but alas! my 
the morrow a strong body of our chosen kerns shall burthen is heavy, and I seem almost indifferent to the 

g s s sh: : 


the harper was pressing his head to his breast and try- 
ing to soothe him. 











the room, and rolling a large cloak about him, laid down 

to sleep. Buta few minutes had, however elapsed be- 

fore the clanking of arms caused the man to raise his 

head ; at the same moment the door was flung open, 

and Grace O'Malley, her face scarlet with rage, hurried- 

- entered, followed by Michael and @ body of armed 
erns. 

“'Traitor—spy—thou shalt die adoz’s death!” she 
cried, as she stalked to the corner where the harper lay, 
and kicked him with her foot. 

The man rose and confronted the enraged woman ; 
but before he could reply, Aylmer sprang from the 
couch, and throwing herself at her feet exclaimed : 

“Oh, spare us! We are no spies, but friends.” 

With her large muscular hands Grace seized the deli- 
cate wrists of the pleading boy, until the flesh turned 
blue with her powerful grip. 

“Thou liest!” she answered fiercely. I suspected 
from the first that you were not what you seemed, and 
I seta watch to discover your motives. Your conversa- 
tion has been overheard and thou hast proved that in 
spite of thy babyish face, thou art dangerous. The 
crafty Elizabeth has overstepped her cunning, in em- 
ploying such a tool as thee to penetrate into my domin- 
ions. But thou shalt not live to carry back what thou 
hast learnt. We have a summary mode here of dealing 
with our enemies, as thou shalt prove befure many hours 
have passed.” 








% 
conduct you to Caisleau-na-Circe, What ho! senes- future. : 5 , 
chal ; see these st.angers well bestowed.” Thou must not talk thus,” the harper said, as he 

As the harper and Aylmer bowed and left the hall|Smoothed the fair locks of the page back from the 
in company with the seneschal, Grace quickly turned white forehead. “Thou must not lose heart, for life 
to Michael, who stood near, and said : lies before thee, and thou hast much to do, 

“Good Michael, a commission for thee: let not|_, The boy turned his large liquid eyes to the face of 
thine eyes lose sight of yon harper and his page. Me-|the speaker, and in a voice that spoke of a depth of 
thinks they are not what they seem.” despair that was pitiful in one so young, he said: 

“Thy bidding shall be obeyed,” said the man, as he| _“ Ah, my noble friend, my heart és lost. And what 
made a low bow and withdrew. pleasure can the future give to me now ?” 

When Grace and Moriat were once more alone, the} “Aylmer, talk not thus,” passionately eried the 
former said : harper in a voice that had lost all traces of age, at the 

“T am half-mistrustful of these fugitives. It seems|8ame moment falling on his knees at the feet of the 
strange that runaways from England should seek my boy. “The future can give thee much. , Time will 
kingdom for protection. But they will need to be pos-|Serve to heal the wound, and the new life will yet 
sessed of singular cunning to escape the vigilance of | warm thy heart. Nay, do not shake thy head, for 
the eves I will set to watch them.” though all things may seem dark to thee at the pre- 

“Thou art unnecessarily suspicious, I think, sister,” |Set moment, thou must live to fulfil thy mission in 
was Moriat’s answer. “Surely thou hast little to fear | life. Give me at least some hope, for remember that 
from an aged harper and a child-page.” my destiny is woven with thine, and if thy future is 

“ Perhaps thou art right, Moriat,” said Grace. “ But | dark, mine must be dark also.” 
we live in dangerous times, and no action is too des-| “I know that thy heart is too noble to condemn me,” 
picable for the Saxon queen to stoop to, an she can|Was the boy’s answer ; “and I know that it is cruel of 
but gain her ends, But for the present we willdis-/me to entirely forget the happiness of others. 
miss this subject. How fares thy patient? Is his| But thou knowest that my grief is poignant, therefore 
mind still a blank 2” i let me weep, for tears make the harvest of the heart to 

“Tt is,” was the answer; ‘‘and I fear that nothing |grow ; and love though human, is almost divine. That 
we can do will ever again bring back a gleam of in-|eye never smiles that cannot weep, for hopes kindling 
tellivence.” sunbeam plays through our sighs. I will try and be 

“Nay, there I think thou art wrong,” said Grace. | Stronger, and instead of unavailing sorrow, wil endeavor 
“T have watched him closely of late, and am inclined | t® be of some service to my fellows and my country.” 
to think that time will work wonders in his case, and “Heaven bless thee !” fervently exclaimed the harper, 
that he will yet be able to inform us as to the causes |%8 he passionately kissed the white and delicate hand 
that led to his incarceration by MacMahon.” of the boy. “Thy words are brave ones, but it is not 

“Tam not quite so sanguine as thee,” Moriat an- thy mission to become a patriot. Our journey hither, 
swered. “Ithink that the contingency is as remote |nodertaken at such terrible risk and hardship, that 1 
as that the lost Maon will ever again gladden my | have trembled lest thy delicate nature should succumb, 
sight.” has proved fruitless. We can hope but for little from 

“ But Maon may yet be found,” Grace observed these savage | people, who, ever suspicious of danger, 
thoughtfully. “Ihave heard it said that an impri-|™ight be inclined to treat us roughly if they knew the 
soned English king was once discovered by a harper. 
It may be a forlorn hope, but who shall tell but what 
our own harper may yet bring back this errant knight 
of thine, an he may be ip Ireland. Let us at once 
seek out Maolin and instruct him to put thy story into 
verse. Then he shall wander through the country, 
until all chance of finding him for whom thy heart 
yearns has entirely faded.” 

Moriat’s answer was a long-drawn sigh, .as she fol- 
lowed her sister out of the hall. 


” 


thy life, if this terrible and pitiless chieftainess were to 
discover thy secret. We must take advantage of the 
jeurney this woman has planned for us to effect our es- 
eape and return to England.” 

“Would that we were there now!” Aylmer ex- 
claimed ; “ but since we have penetrated the kingdom 
of our queen’s enemy, we may, ere we depart, learn 
such secrets that will be invaluable to her majesty’s 
troops, and may enable them to reduce this wild Grace 
O'Malley into submission. If he failed in his duty, I 
may in some measure repair his error.” 

“Thou art more solicitous for thy queen than she 
was for thee,” was the harper’s answer. “And though I 
do not care to be considered a traitor togny country, I 
must confess there is something in the character of this 
western queen that I admire, and would rather endeavor 
to make her an ally of Quoen Elizabeth’s than compel 
her by force to submit toa rule under which her free- 


CHAPTER XX. 
A STRANGE TRIBUNAL—AND A REVELATION. 


When Michael left the presence of Grace, he pro- 
ceeded at once to carry out her instructions with that 
fidelity that was strangely characterestic of him. He 
shared the suspicions of his mistress with reference to 
the fugitive bard and the page Aylmer. He felt sure er os 
there was some mystery that needed solution, and he born spirit would ever chafe. ‘ 5 
determined if possible to solve it. & I am afraid thy task would be hopeless indeed, 

Aylmer and the page had been conducted to a small | 8444 Aylmer, but time will prove. 
chamber and provided with food. Adjoining this “Time will prove many things,” was the thoughtful 
chamber was a still smaller room, and in the wall that answer. “TI trust that it may prove all that my heart 
separated the two apartments was a little square, bar- | desires. But come, thou art weary and need rest. En- 


red hole, that had probably been used to convey food | deavor to snatch a few hours’ sleep, to fit thee for to- 
mor:ow’s journey.” 


to some prisoner who had been confined there. , , 
“ Generous heart!” exclaimed the boy with warmth ; 




















truth. Nay, I would not even answer for the safety of | *8® 


“An thou wouldst wreak vengeance upon a defence- 
less head, let mine satisfy thee, but spare that boy,” in- 
terposed the harper. 

“T am deaf to thy entreaties,” answered Grace. “Thy 
insolent queen would subjugate my country, and re- 
sort to the meanest ways to accomplish her object. 
She shows no mercy or pity for my clansmen who are 
unfortunate enough to fall into her clutches. Why, 
then, should I be tenderer-hearted than she ? Thou hast 
dared to penetrate into my stronghold, and must pay the 
penalty Thou shoudst have known ere playing the spy, 
that even walls may have ears. Michael, see this grey- 
bearded knave and his page safely bestowed. Let them 
have lodgings for the night in the apartment lately occu- 
pied by the prisoner of MacMahon’s. Thou knowest the 
place,” she added significantly—* and remember thou 
art responsible for their safe keeping.” 


(To be continued in onr next.) 





 DisspPEARED. — When a friend dies and is buried, there’s an 
end ofhim. We mise him fora space out of our daily exist- 
ence ; we mourn for him by degrees that b lly leas; 
we cling to the blessed hope that we shall be reunited in some 
more perfect sphere ; bat, so far as this earth is concerned, 
there’s an end of him. However near and dear he was,the time 
arrives when he does not form a part of our daily thought ; he 
ceases to be even an abstraction, We go no more with flowers 
and tears into the quiet cemetery; only the rain 
and snow flakes fall there ; we leave it fur the fingers of Spring 
to deck the neglected mound. But when our friend vanishes 
unaccountably in the midst of a crowded city, or goes off ons 
sea voyage, and is never heard ot again, his memory bas a singu- 
lar tenacity. He may be to al! intents and prea dead to us, 
but we have not lost him. The ring of the door-bell at mid- 
vight may be his ring ; the approaching footstep mry be his 
footstep, the unexpected letter with foreign postmarks may be 
from hishand. He haunts uses the dead nevercan. The wo- 
man whore husband died last night, may marry again within a 
lustre of months. Do you suppose a week passes by, when the 
woman whose husband disappeared mysteriously ten years ago 
does not think of him? There are moments when the opening 
of a door must startle her.—T. B. A'drich, 








Hyprate or Cuiorat.—In an article reviewing the evidence 
which from time to time, has been brougbt forward for and 
inst the use of hydrate of chloral asa therapeutical agent, 
the editor of the Journal of Chemistry declares it is bis opinion, 
that it is a per'ectly safe artivle for any intelligent physician to 
employ; that it produces a sound, refreshing sleep when used 
in cases Of nervous wakefulness, leaving the brain and digestive 
organs In a perfectly normal condition; that there is no organ 
or function of the system disturbed by it, even when its use is 
long continued; and that it has the singular property of not 
losing its therapeutical influence when persistently employed— 
the same dose given to the same patient, for «# period of nearly 
three years, having invariably produced the same refreshing 
sleep, each night. ‘The editor of the Journal asserts, however, 

hat it is useless and improper to give the agent to relieve pain— 
it being only valuable as a hypnotic in sleeplessness unattended 
by pain—and that the dose employed by many physicians is in- 
snfficient; ten grains have usually but little influence up nan 
adult, twenty often fail to produce sleep, but thirty or forty 
seldom fail—medium doses being better at first, to be repeated 
as required, 





How tHe Ere1s Swertanpd WasnEv.—For us to beable to 
see objects clearly and distinctly, it is necessary thatthe eye 
should be kept clean. For this purpose it is furnished with a 
little gland, from which flows a watery fluid tears), which is 
spread over the eye by the lid, and it is afterward swept off by 
it, and rans through a hole in the bone to the under surface of 
the nose, while the warm air, passing over it while breathing, 
evaporates it. It is remarkable that no such gland can be found 
in the eyes of fish, as the element in which they live answers 
the same purpose. i - 

If the oe had not been furnished with a liquid to wash it, and 
a lid to seep it off, things would appear as they do when you 
look through a dusty glass. Along the edges of the eyelids 
there are a great number of little tubee or glands, from which 
flows an oily substance which spreads over the surface of the 








Making his way to the smaller room, Michael posted t 
himself at the window described, and from which he/| thou art always anxious for my comfort, never for thine 
could command a view of the other room without he own. How can such devotion be repaid ?” 

The harper’s only answer was a sigh, as he led the| 


himself being seen. On reaching his post of observa. 
tion, he was surprised to find that the food provided | boy to a large couch at one end of the apartment. 


by order of Grace for her strange guests remained un-| 
touched, and that the boy Aylmer was weeping, while 


| they are 


Then having seen his companion comfortably dis- —= 
posed upon the bed, he betook himself to'a far corner of object. 


gain, and thus prevents the edges from being sore or irritated, 
and it also helps to keep tears within the lid. There are also 


| six little muscles attached to the eye which enable us to move 


in every direction; and when we consider the different motions 
capable of giving to the eye, we cannot but admire the 
ess of Him who formed them, and thus saved us the 
e of turning our heads every time we wished to view a» 
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Better Things. | 


By Grouce Macponap. 






































Bétter to smell the vir let cool, than sip the glowing wine, — 
Better to hark to a hidden brook, than watch a diamond sh ine. 


Better the love of a gentle heart, than beauty’s favors proud; 
Better the rose s living seed, than roses in a crowd. 


Better to love in loneliness, than bas in love all day; 
Better the fountain in the heart, than the fountain by the way. 


Better be fed by mother’s band, than eat alone at will; ? 
Better to trust in God than say, ‘* My goods my storehouse fill. 


B:tter to be a little wise than in knowledge to abound; 
Better to teach a child, than toii to fill perfection’s round. 


Better sit at a master's feet, than thrill a listening state; 
Better suspect tbat thou art proud, than be sure that thou art 
grout. 


Better to walk the realm unseen, than watch the hour’s event; 
Better the well-dune at the last, than the air with shoutings rent, 


Better to have a quiet grief, than a hurrying delight; 
Better the twilight of the dawn, than the noonday burning bright. 


Better a death when work is done, than earth’s most favored 


birth; 
Better a child in God's great house, than the king of all the 
earth. 


WAT TYLER; 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 








By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c. 


BOOK I. 
THE INSURRECTION. 











CHAPTER XVIII. 
“HE SMITH AT THE SMITHY. 


On arriving at the smithy Wat threw open the door, 
and divesting himself of hood and surcoat, and pulling 
up the sleeves of his jerkin, seized the bellows with a 
— arm, and soon blew upa flame in the forge. 
one of his men were tiere, but he did not need 
their aid, and in a few minutes the glowing iron 
was ringing on the anvil. 
By this time he expected, that the young noble who 
had commanded his services would have appeared; but, 
seeing nothing of him, he paused in his rn to listen. 

No sound was heard except the distant shouts and 
laughter of the revellers at the hostel. 

lie did not, however, doubt for a moment that the 
nobleman would come, and controlled his impatience as 
well as he could. 

But five minutes more elapsed, and he then resolved 
to wait no longer. 

“T will not shoe his horse now, if he will give me a 
den mark for the job!” he muttered. “ These nobles 
ink that a base mechanic must needs bide their 
pleasure; but this springal shall find his mistake—pest 
on them all!” 

With this, he quenched the iron he had heated, re- 
oan his hood and surcoat, and prepared to shut up the 
smithy. 

The moon had now risen above the trees mcar the 
priory, and by the lignt her beams afforded, he could 
plainly perceive a small party of horsemen galloping to- 
wards him across the broad, green area. 

At first, he fancied these must be the young nobles 
he had expected, but he quickly changed his opinion. 
As the party drew nearer, ho could not doubt, from their 
garb and accoutrements, that they were the outlaw and 
some of his band. 

He had scarcely recovered from the surprise into 
which he was thrown by their unexpected appearance, 
than they came up. 

“ What brings thee here to-night ?” he called out, in an 
angry voice, as Jack Straw reined in his black steed at the 
door of the smithy. “ Say what thou hast to say, and 
begone. Many eyes are upon thee,” ho added, pointing 
to the assemblage at the hostel. 

“ By St. Nicholas! thou shouldst thank, not blame 
me, seeing that 1 have come to sid thee,” rejoined the 
outlaw. ‘ Where is thy daughter?” 

“ My daughter! what of her?” cried the smith. “Ah! 
my mind misgives me !” 

“Is she safe within thy dwelling?” demanded the 
satlaw. 

“ She is gone with her mother to the hermitage, in 
‘he wood,” replied Wat, trembling with anxiety. “ Fool 
that I was to allow her to go there at such an hour, but 
I dreamed of no peril.” 

“ Answer me one more question,” said the outlaw. 
“Hath there been a young noble here with two 


“ I sec it all now !” cried the smith, almost frenzied] Prioress,” observed Editha, replacing the pearls in the 


with rage and anxiety. “That false hermit! but he 


shall pay dearly forhis treachery! Tarry not another 


[bed 


instant! To the rescue !—to the reseue! 


off with his followers to the wood. 





° CHAPTER XIX. 
THE H&RMITAGE. 


Editha and her mother set out for the hermitage with- 
out the slightest misgiving. 

They could entertain no suspicion of Friar Gawin, 
who was well known to them, and who bore a high 
reputation for sanctity. Nor were they at all alarmed 
by the idea of a walk at so late an hour through the 
wood. 

Familiar with the path that led to the ecll, they 
could track it as readily in the gloom asin broad day- 
light, and had no fear whatever of molestation. 

The walk through the wood proved delightful, as they 
had anticipated; and, before they reached their destina- 
tion, the moon had risen, and showed them the herinit’s 
solitary abode, situated in the midst of a clearing. 

With the moonbeams shining upcn it, the hermitage 
looked the picture of seclusion and peace. It was noth- 
ing mure than a hut, rudely constructed by the revluse’s 
own hand, with timber he himself had felled on the spot. 
The roof was thatched and overgrown with moss. 


pieces of a pine-trce nailed together. 

Not far from the cell there was a clear, gushing 
spring, which was of great benefit to the anchorite, and 
had probably determined him in the choice of the spot. 
He was standing at the door of his cell when the pair 


after which, he took them insi‘e. 
A taper lighted up the little apartment into which 


fashioned table, on which stood an hour-glass and three 
or four stools of equally rough workmanship, 

In one corner was a small crucifix, and in an inner 
room was the pallet on which the anchorite stretched 
his limbs. 


casket from his gown, placed it on the table, and thus 
addressed Editha :— 

“TL have a singular circumstance to relate to you, 
daughter.” he said. ‘This evening, while I was recit- 


opening the door, said to me, “ Arise, holy father! Go 
to the smith’s daughter, Editha, and bid her come to thy 
cell an hour after sunset.’ 
this ?’ I demanded, in surprise. ‘Thou arta stranger to 
me, and may’st have some evil design. I will not bear 
thy message to the damsel.’ ‘ Dismiss thy fears,’ said 
the man. ‘No ill will befall her. On the contrary, she 
thee this casket; which I charge thee to place in her 


joined, hesitating to take the casket. ‘ Why ot deliver 
it to her thyself?’ 


to act thus, ’tis not for me to disobey her. I am a 


servant, and must doas Iam _ bidden.’ 


,” 


after. 


could have sent me this rich el 
“She has sent it in a roun 


“Besides, she has already made you one present.” 


injunctions.” 


you, holy father,” said Edithe. 
unfastened. Let us see what it contains.” 


out a chain of pearls. 
mother, how beautiful they are!” 


them with admiration. 


better.” 





attendants ?” 
“He came to the inn not half an hour ago, and he, 
= those with him, have since disappeared,” replied 
at. 
“I kuow where they are gone,” said the outlaw. 
“ This daring noble means to carry off thy daughter, but 
I trust Lam in time to rescueher. Thou art the dupe 
of a clever stratagem, Wat, which might have suceeeded 


sigh. 


the damsel. “ ‘Tis a mere guess. 
me.” 


Tyler. 





had I not chanced to hear of it.” 





Bidding his visitors be seated, the hermit took a small), 


“Here is the casket, daughter,” said the hermit, 
presenting it to the young damsel. “ When I learnt 
that it came from a noble lady, I no longer hesitated;|or six in the company. 
but took it, and promised to fulfil the messenger’s 


And as she spoke, she opened the little box, and took 
“ Pearls!” she exclaimed, holding them up. “ Look, 
“ Beautiful, indeed!” cried Dame Tyler, gazing at 


“In good sooth, they are costly ornaments!” said the 
hermit, holding up the taper, so that he could see them 


“T willkeep it till I haye consulted the Lady 


box. 
“ Ay, the Prioress will give you good counsel,” said 
the hermit. “But I see not why you should not wear 


The outlaw did not require more urging, but dashed} them.” 


“Nor I,” rejoined Dame Tyler. ‘ Meantime, I will 
take care of the casket.” 

And she secured it in her pocket. 

Just then a tap at the little window of the cell star- 


tled them all. 





CHAPTER XX. 
SHOWING WHO SENT THE CASKET. 


“ Holy Mary! what is that!” exclaimed the anchorite. 
He then called out, it a voice loud enough to be heard 
by the person outside, ‘Who wants the hermit of the 
wood? Lopen not my door to a stranger !” 

“’Tis the messenger who brought the casket this 
e’en,” replied a voice. ‘“ Hath the damsel any message 
for me to my noble mistress ?” 

“Thou mayst enter,” said the hermit, unbarring the 
door. 

“Nay; let the damsel come forth to me,” rejoined the 
man. 

Having no apprehension, Editha complied with the 
request. 

But as she issued forth, and looked about for the 
messenger, she perceived two or three mounted figures, 


Near the door was placed a crucifix, composed of| partly concealed by the trees, and would have instantly 


retreated, had not a strong arm seized her, and despite 
her cries, dragged her off. 

Tn another instant, a scarf was twined tightly round 
her arms, so as to prevent any struggles. 

Thus bound, she was lifted from the ground, and 


arrived, and came forth to give them of his benediction;| placed in front of a horseman, who seemed to be the chief 


of the party. 
Alarmed by her outcries, the hermit and her mother 


they were ushered. The furniture consisted of a rudely-| would have come to her assistance, had they not been 


prevented by an armed man, who planted himself at the 
door of the cell. 

“Release me!’ cried the terrified damsel to the 
horseman, whose arm was round her waist as he sustain- 
ed her in front of his saddle, 

“Release you?—not I!” he rejoined, in an exulting 
tone. “Iam too we-l pleased with the prize I have 
gained to part with you. I told you this morn you 
should be mine, and I have kept my word.” 

“ Ah! it is he !” she cried, recoiling from him as far 


ing the Credo, there came a messenger to my cell; and|as possible, but he held her fast. 


** You are completely in my power, damsel,” he said. 
“ My father will hear my cries, and deliver me,” she 


‘ Wherefore should I do} rejo‘ned. 


“Count not upon your father’s aid, damsel,” laughed 
Sir John Holland, for it was he. ‘I have taken care 
to prevent any interference on his part. The unsuspect- 
ing smith is at work at his forge. My plan has been 


will receive a gift. In proof whereot, I now deliver to| well contrived and well executed. Ha,ha!” 


“Heaven will defeat your wicked design, I nothing 


own hands.’ ‘But why make so much mystery?’ I re-| doubt!” she returned. 


And she renewed her outcries, calling upon St. 


‘Ido mine errand,’ replied the} Ursula, St. Agatha, St. Julia, and all saints who succor 
man; , and if the noble lady from whom I came chooses| distressed damsels, to protect her. 


Paying no attention to her cries, and believing they 


‘Since thou| were unheard, except by those who could render no as- 
com’st from a lady, that alters the case,’ I said. ‘ But|sistance, Sir John speeded along the narrow road through 
may I not know her name?’ ‘I am enjoined to seerecy,’| the wood, intending to turn off as soon as he came to an 
said the man; ‘ but thou shalt learn her name here-|opening he had noted on the right. 


Somewhat in advance rode Sir Osbert Montacute, 


“ You shall learn it now, good father,” cried Editha,| while behind came two well-mounted and well-armed 
who had listened with great interest to the narration. | attendants. 
“«Tis the Princess of Wales! None but her Grace 


On a sudden, Sir Osbert stopped, and after listenin 
for a moment, rode quickly back to the leader, an 


about way,” observed|said,— 
Dame Tyler, who was not altogether free from suspicion. 


‘There is danger in front, my lord. Horseman are 
approaching. I heard them distinctly.” 
“ Are you quite sure ?” demanded Sir John. 


** Quite sure; and as far as I can judge, there are five 


Though they conferred ina low tone, Editha overheard 
what passed, and hoping there might be a chance of 


“J cannot find words to express my obligations to|rescue, renewed her outcries. 
“ But the casket is 


They were immediately answered by the advancing 
party. 

“Confusion!” exclaimed Sir John Holland. We 
must fly !”’ 

And turning his horse’s head, he galloped back in the 
direction he had come, followed by the others. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE RESCUE. 
Without resorting to violence, it would have been im- 


“ They are too costly for me!” said Editha, with a eqns to silence the affrighted damsel ; and guided by 


er cries, the pursuers advanced with increased rapidity, 


“Nay; youmust needs wear them, since they have|and seemed to gain on the flying party. 
been sent you by the Princess,” remarked her mother. 


“ But how know I she has sent them to me!” said|hermitage,and entered another path that led deeper 
This chain puzzles|into the wood; but finding themselves close pressed, 


Sir John and his attendants had dashed past the 


though they had not yet seen their pursuers, they agreed 


“Keep it till you hear more about it,” said Dame}to separate, and Sir John, abruptly quitting his attendants, 


plunged into the thicket. 
Not without difficulty did he force his way through 
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the underwood; but he deemed himself secure, for his! 
fair captive had become insensible. 

He had not, however, penetrated far into the wood, 
when the crashing of branches announced that one of his 
pursuers was at hand, and a fierce voice exclaimed, 
‘Turn thee, vile robber and desolater, and deliver up 
the maid thou hast stolen. Stop, I say. Thou cans’t 
noc escape me.” 

Sir John wheeled round icstantly at the summons, 
and drew his sword. 

He had gained a small open patch, on which the 
moorlight fell, so that he was fully revealed to his 
pursuer, who burst forth next moment from the sur- 
rounding trees. 

So wild and fantastic was the appearance of the horse- 
man, that Sir John gazed at him and his sable steed 
with wonder, not unmingled with superstitious terror. 

Recovering himself instantly, he aimed a blow at the 
outlaw, which, had it taken effect, would have terminat- 
ed that daring individual’s career, but the other nimbly 
avoided the stroke, and wresting the young noble’s 
sword from his grasp, seized him bythe throat, erying 
out,— 

“Yield the damsel to se, or I will slay thee and 
take her !” 

“ Never !” exclaimed Sir John. 

And by a vigorous effort, he succeeded in freein 
himself from the outlaw’s grasp, and assailed him with 
his dagger. 

In the conflict that ensued, either by his master’s 
hand or by that of the outlaw, Sir John’s charger re- 
ceived a mortal wound in the neck, and as the noble 
animal sank to the ground, the still inanimate damsel 
was snatched from her captor by the outlaw. 

Before Sir John could disengage himself from his 
fallen steed, his successful antagonist was gone. 

But he heard the sound of a horn, winded by the 
outlaw to recall his band. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
EDITHA DISTRUSTS HER DELIVERER. 


Meantime, the outlaw, being well acquainted with 
the intricacies of the wood, had easily regained the 
narrow path leading to the village, and pursued it leis- 
urely, in the expectation of being rejoined by-his 
band. 

As he gazed at the beautiful head now reclining up- 
on his shoulder, evil thoughts crossed him, and he 
could scarcely make up his mind to relinquish the rich 
prize he had gained. 

“The maid has fallen into my hands,” he thought. 
“Why should I not retain her, and make her my bride? 
But no; that would cause a difference *twixt me and 
her father, and I must not quarrel with him now.” 

His gaze was fixed upon the fair face with a passion- 
ate admiration, when Editha opened her eyes, and 
encountered his ardent glance. She was almost as 
much affrighted, as she had previously been while in 
the power of the young noble. 

As soon as she had understood what had happened, 
she thanked him for delivering her, but besought him 
to set her down. 

“Nay, I must carry you to your father, fair dam- 
sel,” he said; “or I shall lose all credit with him for 
the slight service I have rendered you. Besides, you 
have scarcely strength to walk.” 

“Perhaps not,” she replied, resigning herself unwil- 
lingly to her disagreeable position. “But you will 
heighten my gratitude, if you will take me home 
quickly.” 

She then inquired anxiously concerning her mother, 
but he could not give her any information. His band, 
however, coming - at the moment, he despatched 
one of them to the hermitage. 

This done, he set off at a gallop, and soon reached 
Wat Tyler’s dwelling. 

The smith was standing at his door, in a state of the 
reatest disquietude; and as he received his daughter 
rom her deliverer, he clasped her to his heart. 

“Thank heaven, you are safe!” he cried. 
where is your mother ?” 

“You will see her presently,” replied the outlaw. 
“ You need have no uneasiness respecting her. She is 
in no danger. 

“And what of that false friar?” cried the smith, 
stamping on the ground with rage, 

“Be not angered with the good hermit, father,” 
said Editha. “ You suspect him unjustly. He has 
been duped by this wicked young noble. “I will tell 
you all anon.” 

“Go in, then, child,” said Wat, much pacified by 
this assurance. “1 must confer with you ere you de- 
part,” he added to the outlaw. 

“Will it be safe to enter your dwelling?” demanded 
the other. 

“Perfectly,” replied Wat. “ All the village has now 
retired to rest.” 


“ But 








Thereupon, the outlaw sprang to the nent and, 
giving his steed to one of the band, entered the cottage 
with the smith, j 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A SUDDEN QUARREL. 


The room was dimly lighted by a lamp, which re- 
vealed its low, raftered roof, large fireplace, with the 
remains of a wood fire still burning on the hearth, and 
simple furniture, such as might be expected in a tene- 
ment of the kind. 

But there were several pieces of armour hung up 
against the walls—a hauberk, brassarts, vanbraces, 
gorget, greaves, a basinet, and a buckler; and these, 
with some offensive arms—as a gisarme, a pole-axe, a 
martel de fer, a couple of swords, a cross-bow, and a 
long bow, gave a peculiar character to the room. 

It was not, however, surprising to find the weapons 
in Wat Tyler's dwelling, for it must be recollected 
that he was an armourer as well as a smith. 

Nothing could be said properly to belong to Editha. 
She had her own little room, and it looked towards 
the garden. 

Thither she had now retired, and kneeling before a 
little image of the Blessed Virgin, poured forth thanks 
for her fortunate deliverance. 

Wat Tyler's first business was to resort to a cup- 
board, whence he produced a flask of wine and a cou- 
ple of drinking-horns, and placing these on the table, 
he sat down with his confederate. 

After they had solemnly pledged each other, the 
smith said, ina grave tone, and with a look that an- 
nounced that his resolution was taken. 

“ Brother, after this outrage, thou wilt not wonder 
that I am determined no longer to delay the rising. 
The signal shall be given to-morrow.” 

“Tam glad to hear it !” cried the outlaw. “Twenty 
thousand men are ready to rally round our standard 
as soon as it is raised. But in what manner will the 
signal be given ?” 

“Ihave not decided as yet,” replied Wat. “But 
bring all the men you can muster to Dartford Brent 
by noon to-morrow. By that time I shall have arran- 
ged my plans, and be ready for action. My design is 
to proceed, first to Canterbury, in order to release 
John Ball. By the time we arrive there, we shall have 
collected all our forces. Should we meet with resist- 
ance, we will sack the city; but I believe the inhabi- 
tants will receive us well. At any rate, we wil) despoil 
the Archibishop of his treasures; and when we have 
got all we can, we will commence our march to Lon- 
don. A memorable march it shall be. Not a mansion, 
not a castle, shall be unvisited.” 

“ Your thirst for vengeance is awakened, I perceive, 
brother,” said the outlaw. 

“And will not easily be allayed,” replied Wat. 
“These tyrannous nobles, who have so long oppressed 
us, who grind us to the dust, and steal our wives and 
daughters, shall feel our power. We will exterminate 
them. Drink another cup to their destruction. 

“ Willingly,” replied the outlaw, emptying the horn 
which had been filled for him. “The hour of retribu- 
tion is not far distant.” 

“Tt has been too long delayed,” said Wat. “ Had 
this attempt succeeded, I should have for ever blamed 
myself for my sloth.” 

“Twill serve as a pretext for the rising,” observed 
the outlaw. 

“Hark ye, brother,” he continued, leaning his elbow 
on the table, and looking into Wat’s face as he spoke; 
“T have a proposition to make to thee, and I doubt 
not thou wilt readily assent to it. I have conceived 
a love for thy daughter. Thou shalt give her to me 
as a wife.” 

Wat stared at him in astonishment, as if doubting 
whether he heard aright. 

“Tow say’st thou ?” demanded the outlaw, after a 
pause. 

“We will talk of this hereafter,” rejoined the smith. 
“Thou hast other matters to think of now.” 

“Nay,” I will not be put off thus,” said the outlaw, 
peremptorily. “I must have thy promise.” 

“T grieve to refuse thee,” said the smith; “but I 
must answer, ‘ No!” 

“ Give me thy reason for refusal?” cried the outlaw, 
controlling himself with difficulty. 

“T have no reason that I care to give,” replied the 
smith, bluntly. 

“ Having imperilled my life for the damsel, I have 
a claim to her,” cried the outlaw, with a fierce look. 

“Thou hast a claim to her gratitude, but nuthing 
more,” rejoined Wat Tyler. 

“By St. Nicholas! she shall be mine,” cried the 
outlaw, springing to his feet, and drawing his sword. 
“And since I am treated with this indignity, I will 
take her. I have but to wind my horn, and my men 
will come to my assistance.” 

“Not all of you shall take her from me,” cricd Wat. 
“Thou art worse than the young noble.” 

And, stepping quickly back, he seized a sword, that 
was hanging against the wall. 

They were glaring fiercely at each other, neither 


liking to commence the attack, when Editha, who) 


art not wanted here. Go back into thine own room, 
and make fast the door.” 

“No; I will not quit you father,” she cried, rushing 
up to him. ‘ What is the cause of this sudden quar- 
rel?” 

“Thou art the cause of it, damsel,” replied the 
outlaw. 

“12” she exclaimed. 

“Thou hast caused the quarrel, and thou canst end 
it with a word,” he continued. “ Wilt thou share my 
fortunes ?—wilt thou be my wife? Say ‘yes’ and not 
twenty fathers shall keep thee from me.” 

“Tf she consents, thou shalt have my consent also,” 
remarked Wat. 

“Thou dost hear, damsel ?” cried the outlaw. 

“Tn refusing thy demand, for such it would seem to 
be,” replied Editha, scarcely attempting to conceal the 
aversion with which he inspired her, “ my father has 
done well. I am much beholden to thee for the great 
service thou hast rendered me; but thou wilt cancel 
the obligation if thou dost press thy suit.” 

“Enough ! I have been moonstruck,” cried the out- 
law, sheathing his sword. “Thy pardon, damsel. T 
would not have thee hate me, though thou canst not 
love me. Thou wilt not think worse of me for thi 
brother,” he added to Wat. “The fit is past, and wilk 
not return.” 

And he extended his hand to the smith, who gras 
ped it heartily, and their reconciliation was complete. 

Just then, there was a knock at the door, and next 
moment it was partly opened, and one of the outlaw’s 
followers thrust in his head. 


CHAPTER XXIV. ; 
MESSER BENEDETTC IS CAPTURED BY THE ROBBERS- 


“ We have just stopped a mounted traveler cap- 
tain,” said the robber, addressing his leader. 

* Whence comes he ?” demanded the outlaw. 

“ Only from the inn,” replied the robber. 5 

“ From the inn—art sure ?” 

“ Quite sure,” returned the robber. 
start. Shall we detain him?” 

“Te may be Messer Benedetto, the rich Lombard 
merchant,” said Wat to the outlaw. “If so, he would 
be a great prize to us at this moment.” 

“Let him be brought in,” said the outlaw, to his 
follower. 

“ Retire, daughter,” said Wat to Editha, “and come 
not forth again, unless I summon thee.” 

As she disappeared, a portly personage was pushed 
in through the outer door, which was immediately 
closed behind him. 

“Tis he—tis the Lombard merchant,” observed 
Wat, in a low tone, to his confederate. 

“ Why am I thus hindered on my journey ?” inquir- 
ed Messer Benedetto, much alarmed by the appearance 
of the outlaw. “ You mean me no harm, I trust ?” 

“You must give an account of yourself, Messer 
Benedetto, before I can permit you to proceed on 
your journey,” said the outlaw. “I am an officer of 
justice.” 

“T should have thought otherwise,” observed Bene- 


“ We saw him 


detto. “Thou look’st as if thou would’st avoid all 
officers of justice. But how have I incurred suspi- 
cion ?”. 


“What is your motive for setting out at this late 
hour from the inn?” demanded the outlaw, in an 
authoritative voice, 

“Simply the desire to arrive betimes in London to- 
morrow,” replied Benedetto. 


“But you intended to sleep at the inn,” observed 
Wat. “You must have changed your mind suddenly.” 

“There is nothing wrong in that, methinks,” rejoin- 
ed Benedetto. “It occurred to me that I had some 
important business to transact to-morrow, which I 
had forgotton.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Wat, shrugging his shoulders, 
incredulously. ‘“ You have not omitted to leave spe- 
cial instructions with your tax-collector, Shaxton, Pi 
be sworn !” 

“T have not troubled myself about him,” replied 
Benedetto. 

“Tt is not prudent to travel without an escort,” said 
the outlaw. “ You may fall into the hands of robbers. 
There are many depredators about. For a trifling fee, 
I and my men will see you safely on your read.” 

“ But what security have I that you are not leagu- 
ed with robbers ?” said Benedetto. 

“T> leagued with robbers!” exclaimed the outlaw 
indignantly. “Have I not already told you I am ar 
officer of justice ? I will escort you frecly for a milc3 
but if I go further, I and my men must be paid.” 

“TI gladly accept your offer,” said Benedetto, “Am 
Lat liberty to depart ?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied the outlaw. “I have no desire 
to detain you, now that I am satisfied you have no ill 





design. Thou wilt see me to-morrow, friend, at the 
appointed hour,” he added, with a significant look at 
“Good night !” 

He then went forth with Messer Benedetto, and ca!- 


had heard the disturbance came forth from the inner the smith. 
room, 
“ Away with thee, girl!” exclaimed Wat, “Thou|led for the merchant’s horse, 
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As it was brought, he gave some orders to his men 
in a low voice. 

‘Almost immediately afterwards, the self-styled offi- 
cer of justice and his unsuspecting companion, were 
riding together side by side past the priory and on the 
road to London. 

Any fears that Wat Tyler might have entertained 
as to the safety of his wife were set at rest by her 
appearance as soon as the outlaw and those with him 
had departed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE HOUR APPROACHES. 


Notwithstanding the agitation and excitement of 
the previous night, Editha attended matins, as usual, 
at the priory. 

After the service she had an interview with the 
Lady Superior, and told her what had occurred. 

The good Prioress could scarcely repress her emo- 
tion as she listened to the recital. At its close she 
gaid,— 

“You have, indeed, escaped a great danger, my 
dear child; but as another attempt may be made 
by this daring young noble, you must take refuge for 
atime within these walls. Here you will be safe, for, 
unscrupulous as he is, he will not dare to commit a 
sacrilege.” 

“If my father will grant me permission, I will glad- 
ly avail myself of your offer, holy mother,” said Edi- 
tha, in accents of the deepest gratitude. 

“Your father cannot refuse you, child,” rejoined 
the Prioress. “He will understand the peril to which 
you are exposed as well as Ido. Your mother, also, 
will perceive that precautions must be taken. Come 
to me early in the day. All shall be ready for you.” 

Accompanied by Sister Eudoxia, who was sent with 
her by the Prioress, Editha then returned to the 
village. 

On the way thither they met the hermit, who was 

oing to offer explanations to Wat, but Editha told 
fin they were unnecessary, as her father was perfect- 
ly satisfied he had been imposed upon. 

Relieved by this assurance, the good man went 
back to his cell. 

It was a beautiful morning, and, enlivened by the 

‘sunshine, the village presented a bright an‘ cheerful 
effect. 

But to those who could understand them, there 
srere indications that a storm was gathering, which 
might ere long burst forth. 

Some groups were collected on the green, and those 
composing them had sullen countenances and lower- 
ing TOWS. 

Vat Tyler was Resonating one of these assembla- 

Bes, and as he was posted on the a of a tree, his 

urly frame could be distinctly seen above the heads 
of his auditors. 

That his speech was inflammatory might be gues- 
sed from the excited gestures and murmurs of those 
who listened to it. At one time their murmurs rose 
to a roar of indignation, but the ebullition was check- 
ed by Wat. 

Soon afterwards he quitted his post, and his hearers 


Chaucer, however, manifested very little uneasiness. | 


“TI will not depart till I have bidden adieu to thy 
fair daughter, and congratulated her on her escape.” 

“ Come with me, then,” cried Wat. “ By this time, 
she must have revurned from the priory.” 


{To be continued in our next. 


BreapD AND ITs ADULTERATIONS.— Bread is often said to be the 
** staff of life,” and so it may be if the bread be of the best qual- 
ity. But, nine-tenths of the articles used, are of a very bad 
quality, so far as nutritive value is concerned, notwithstanding 
the fact, that the bread is made of fine wheat flour. The flour 
is, at least, seventy-five per cent. starch. Starch cannot, by the 
process of digestion oz any other process, be converted into or 
sustain the strength of the muscles and bones of the body; it is 
only usefal in producing heat and fat, It is to the body, that 
which coal is to the locomotive engine. Professor Horsford, of 
Cambiidge, says, ‘‘ the great magazine of phosphates, as well 
as nitrogenous compounds, is in the gluten cells” Well, now, 
do we get the gluten coat in our fine flour? Not much. Why, 
our delicate ladies would be horrified to see bread containing it 
on the table, pie crust, ete. Gluten makes the bread dark color- 

. The women won't have it, and the millers won't have it in 
their flour. The highest priced flour is that which has the least 
glaten in it, so that millers take every means their ingenuity can 
invent to keep it out of their nice flour. The gluten sticks to 
the bran, and they sell this to the feeders of domestic animals. 
Considerable of the gluten is found in what is called middlings, 
or shorts, und these are very nutritious. There is a great.deal 
of brain work done by civilized men and women. Now, the 
more one thiaks or studies, the more one ‘ uses up” the phos- 
phates. When the blood is deficient in phosphates— phosphate 
of lime, étc.- the mind becomes Janguid and feeble. A bard 
student needs much of this material daily. He cannot get it 
from fine flour. He cannot get it from unbolted flour. Beef, 
mutton, milk, oatmeal, peas, beans, etc., contain abuudance of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and lime. Large quantities of nitro- 
genous and bone-making materials, are necessary to build the 
human machine, and the result of eating largely of fine flour 








SPINSTERHOOD IN EnGL¢nd.—-What possible reason can 
tLere be to prevent unmarried, any more tham warried peopie, 
tiom being happy (or unhappy), according to their circumstan- 
ces, fiom enjoying other pleasures, more lively than the griefs 
and sofferings of their ne:ghbors? Are uprarried people shut 
out from all theatres, concerts, picture-galleries, parks, and 
|gardens? May not they walk out on every day of the week? 
Are they locked up all the summer time and only let out when 
an cast wind is blowing? Are they foro-d to live in one particu- 
lar part of the town? Does Maudie refuse their subscriptions? 
Are they prevented from taking in the Times, from going out to 
dinner, from match-making, visiting, gossiping, drinking tea, 
talking and playing the piano? If a tady has had three hus- 
bands, could she do more? May not spinsters as well as bach- 
elors, give their opinions cn every subject, no matter how igno- 
rant they may be? Travel about anywhere, in any sostume, 
however inconvenient, climb up craters, publish their experien- 
ces, tame horses, write articles in the Saturday Review? ‘They 
have gone out to battle in top boots, danced on the tight-rope, 
taken up the Itulian cause, and harangued the multitudes. They 
have gone to prison for distributing tracts; they have ascended 
Mont Blanc and come down again. They bave been doctors, 
lawyers, clergywomen, squires—as men have been woilliners, 
dressmakers, ballet-dancers, la-ies’ hairdressers, They have 
worn waiscoats, shirt-collars, white neckcloths, wideawakes. 
They bave tried a hundred wild schemes, pranks, fancies: they 
have made themselves ridiculous, respected, particular, foolish, 
azreeable; and small blame to them if they have played their 
part honestly, cheerfully, and sincerely. With all this it is dis- 
mally true that single women, many and many of them, have a 
real trou»le to complain of, and one which is common also to 
married people—tbat is, want of adequ:te means; and when the 
barest necessaries are provided, life can only be to many a long 
privation, from books, from amusement, from friendly inter- 
course, from the pleasure of giving, and trom tbat social equality 
which is almost impossible without a certain amovnt of money; 
but then it is the want of money, and not of husbands, which 
bring such things to this pass. Husbands, the statistics tell us, 
it is imposible to provide; money, ho«ever, is more easily ootain- 
ed.—-Miss Thackray’s Toilers and Spinsters. 








food, will be a dwarfed body and an unhealthy constitution, 
showing it often in the softening of the bone, defective teeth, en- 
feebled intellect, and various nervous disorders. | 





Tas Srrenotrs or Matreruis.—Gold may be hammered so 
that it 1s only 1,360,00) of an inch thick. A grain of iron may 
be divided into 4,000,000 parts. Stili chemistry tells us that 
there are ultimate parts called atoms or molecules, whi-h are 
absolutely indivisible. These atoms are attracted to each other 
by the attraction of cohesion, and repelled by the force of repul- 
sion. By the action of both these forces, the atoms are kept in 
a state of rest. The solidity of a solid depends upon the fact 
that each pair of utoms ure iu this state of equilibrium. These 
atoms are supposed to be of an oblate, spheroidal form. An iron 
bar would — its own weight if stretched ont to a lesgth of 
34 miles. A bar of eteel was once made which wou!d sustain its 
own weight, if extended to a length of 134 miles. 

Our ideas of great and small are no guide to be used in judg- 
ing of what is truly great and small in nature. The Bunker Hill 
Monument might be built to over a mile in height without 
crushing the stones at its base. When bars of iron are stretched 
uotil they break, those which are the strongest, increase in 
length less than the weaker ones. A piece of woo! having a 
breadth and thickaess of three inches, and a length of four fest, 
if supported at its ends, vould be bent one-millionth of an inch 
by a weight of three pounds, placed at its centre, and a weight 
of one-tenth of an ounce, would bend it one seven-millionth of 
avinch. Prof. Norton described a machine for testing the va- 
riation of sticks of wood, the machine consists of levers and 
screws so contrived, that the amount of weight brought to bear 
upon the stick, can be accurately measured, and the variation of 
the stick irom a straight line, can be measured even though it 
do not exceed one sevev-miilionth of an inch. 





Benerir or Lavonter —It is said by good medical authority, 
that there is not the remotest worner or little inlet of the minute 
blood vessels of the human body that does not feel some wave- 
let from the convulsion occasioned by good hearty laughter, 
and also that the ‘** central man,” or life principle, is shaxen to 
its uttermost deptbs, sending new tides of life and strength to 
the surface, and thus materially tending to insure good health 





dispersed, but not till they had promised to be ready 
for the signal. 

Drawn forth by the beauty of the morning, Chaucer 
had strolled out upon the green, and watched from a 
distance the assemblage just described. He had easily 
distinguished Wat Tyler, and quite comprehended 
the purport of his harangue. Having heard of the 
attempt made overnight to carry oft Editha, he did 
not wonder at her father’s indignation. 

From the menacing look of the concourse as they 
dispersed, Chaucer was inclined to think they would 
soon re-assemble, and that a disturbance would then 
infallibly take place. 

While he was thus reflecting, he saw Wat Tyler 
coming towards him, and advanced to meet him. ~ 

“You have heard of the outrage done me?” said 
the smith, after a salutation had passed betweem 
them. 

“T have,” replied Chaucer; “and I perceive you are 
already taking steps to avenge it. But beware lest 
you proceed too far.” 

* As well might you attempt to arrest the bolt of 
heaven in its course as stay me now,” rejoined the 
smith fiercely. “ Be warned by me, Master Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Unless you mean to join the rising, set 
forth upon your journey without delay. I will not 
answer for your safety.’ 

“Have you thought over what I said to you respect- 
ing the Duke of Lancaster?” demanded Chaucer, 
“ Rise in his name, and I will stay with you.” 

“ We are not for any faction, but for the establish- 
ment of our rights,” rejoined Wat. ‘“ Were John of 
Gaunt here in person, he would not obtain a single 
follower. But I again urge your immediate depart- 
ure. Blame me not if harm befalls you.” 

* Is the outhreak so near at hand ?” asked Chaucer, 

tn sia me not—depart in peace |” rejoined the 
Other, 





to the p who indulge therein. The blood moves more 
rapidly— probably caused by some chemical or electric modifica- 
tion occasioned by the convulsion—and conveys a different im 
pression to all the organs of the body as it visits them on that 
particular mystic journey, when the man is laughing, from 
what it does at other times. 

For this reason avery good bearty Jangbh in which a person in- 
dulges tends to lengthen his life, conveying, as it does, new and 
distinct stimulants to the vital forces. We donbt not that the 
time will come when physicians, ding more importance 
than they now do to the influence of the mind upon t e vital 
forces ot the bod7, will prescribe to the torpid and melancholy 
patient a certain number of hearty peals of Jaugbter, to be un- 
dergove at stated periods, and believe that they will, in sv 
doing, find the best and most effective method of producing the 
oe effect upon the patient. Our advice to all is this, in- 
dulge in good, bearty, soulful laughter, when the opportunit 
offers, and if you do not derive material benefit therefrom, charge 
us with uttering false principles of materia medica. 








Berr Tea.—In an article in one of the popular London jonr- 
nals, Dr. Kimmerich ascribes the effect of beef tea, not to its 
aromatic and combustible ingredients, but to the potash salts 
which it contains, and concerning which, it is well known, tbat 
if given in larger doses, an injurious effect is exercised on the 
organism ; nevertheless, potash salts are an element of all articles 
of food, forming not only the chief ingredients of the salts of 
every sort of flesh, including that of fish, but likewise of all 
other food. In medical practice, says Dr. Kimmerich, ether, 
camphor and musks, are eminently invigorating and refreshing 
remedies, and, compared to these, beef tea occupies, of course, 


Smoxrne 1 Spary.-—If drinking to excess be rare, smoking is 
universal. No one pretends to ask permission for his cigar, 
even ina railway carriage. Everybody smokes, and everywhere. 
‘n some hotels a label is posted in the dining-rocm nut to 
smoke, But nobody minds it. The attempt to enforce it would 
scatter all the Spanish guests in the house. With the notice in 
fall view, with more than sisty ladies and gentlemen divi-.g at 
the table d’bote, the geutlemen would smoke between the 
courses, and then resume their eating. ‘he thought never oc- 
curs to any of them that it may bea nuisance. Perhaps, by ad- 
vertising a reward for tbe discovery, it might be possible to find 
a man in Spain who does not smoke. Yet, strange to say, the 
culture of tobaccu in Spain is forbidden by Jaw. The soil and 
climate are favorable, aad its cultivation has been a great suc- 
cess. But by that kind of legislation or decree pecul-ar to Spain, 
and constant! inding one of the Chinese, the mother cuun- 
try, Spain, is prohibited from raising tobacco, in order that the 
daughter, Cuba, may have the monoply. The right of importa- 
tion is sold to contractors, who make a great business of it. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the Spaniards began to get 
tobacco from America, and they have been getting more and 
more of it ever since. In 1870 they smoked seven million cigars, 
and cigars are not the thing the usually smoke. They have 
their tobacco rolled up in little bits of paper, and these they 
carry about in their pockets, with matches. Often they carry 
the tobacco and the paper separately, and makea cigarette when 
they want it, making one waile they smoke another. The weed 
is used only tor smoking and snufling in Spain. The writer can- 
not learn, that it is chewed at all. Children smoke at an earher 
age in Spain than in other countries. [tis not uncommon for 
them to begin atsix, or even five years of age. And they never 
leave off till they die. Ladies smoke. Not often do we see them 
with a cigarette in their pretty mouths in the street, but in the 
cafe and in the drawing room they enjoy it, as well asin the 
boudoir and the bath. By cool fountains, in a marble-paved 
patio, among tbe orange-trees, or lolling at noon on their silken- 

ung couches, they love tosmoke. - 








Surrry awp 1Ts ADULTERATIONS. —‘‘Food, Water and Air,” for the 
current month, contains some elaborate analyses, by Dr. Has- 
sell, of a variety of samples of sherry, undertaken with a view to 
ascertain how far the statement recently made is correct, that 
the must or juice of the grape at Xeres is dusted over with sul- 
phate of Jime or plaster of Paris, as well as to determine gener- 
ally the question of the prrity of the sherries imported into 
England. In all, nineteen sawples were subjected to analysis, 
eight of which were of the highest quality procurable. The 
result arrived at by the analyses were as follows:—That the 
whole of the wines, without exception, were fortified with «x- 
traneous spirit to a large extent. This spirit doubtless, ia 
nearly all cases and probably in every case, is derived either 
from corn, beetroot, or potato, and not from the zrape. While 
the average amount of proof spirit furnished by the must from 
which sherries are made at Xeres, according to the best author- 
ities, is about 19 per cent., the lowest quantity found by Dr. 
Hassall was 29.723, and the highest 41.294, the mean of all being 
35.477 percent. In fact, the quantity of spirit aided, falla not 
very short of that furnished by the fermentation of the grape- 
juice itself. Seventeen of the ninet ples were decidedly 
plastered. Two of the sherries—those denominated ‘ Hambro”’ 
sherries—contained very little wine at all, but consisted chiefly 
of spirit, sugar, and water, flavored ! 








TesH Lapirs.—Physically, trish women are probably the fin- 
est race in the world- I mean taller, better Hmbed and chested, 
larger eyed, and with more luxuriant hair, and freer action, 
than any other nation I bave observed. the Phonician and 
Spanish blood which bas run for hundreds of years in their 
veins still kindles its dark fixe in their eyes, and with the vi- 
vacity of the northern mind and the bright color of the northern 
skin, these sonthern qualities mingle in the most admirable 
and superb harmony. The idea we form of italian and Grecian 
beanty is never realized in Greece and Italy; but we find it in 





a subordinate  arnagr if, however, it be necessary to preserve 
an exhausted y trom protracted illness, then there is no 
other remedy in the whole rich store-house of medicine which 
can afford such assistance for regenerating the diseased organ- 
ism, as repeated doses of beef tea. 





Peoupnoy on Doris.—Proudbon was & fierce enemy on all 
that was not strictly utilitarian. A friend one day brivging a doll 
as a present to his two little girls, Proudhon absolutely retused 
to let them have it, declaring that dolls taught children Jaziness 
and ecquetry, gave them a taste for luxury and lauguor, adding, 
‘ If you wish to make my daaghter a present, give them some- 
thing useful, a thimble, a pair of scissors, or a packet of needles, 
that they may be alwaya reminded that they are the children of 





migery and philosophy, and must unccesingly devote their lives | 
wor” . 


Ireland, heightened and Cheeks and lips of the 
delicacy and bright tint of carnation, with snowy teeth and eye- 
brows of jet, are what we shculd look for on the palette of Apel- 
les, could we recall the painter and reanin ate bis far-famed 
models ; and these varied charms, united, fall very commonly 
to the share of the fair Milesiau. Modest to a proverb, the 
Irish woman is as unsuspectinz of an impropriety as it it were 
an impossible thing ; and she is as fearless and joyous asa mid- 
sbipman, and sometimes as noisy. In a ball-room she looks 
ill-dressed. not becanse her dress was ill put on but because 
she dances, not glides, sits down without care, puils her flowers 
| to pieces, and if her head-dress incommodes her, she will give 
jit a pullora _. Ii she be offended, she asks for a explana- 
tion. If she does not understand you, she confesses her igno-- 
ance, If she wishes to see you next day, she tells you how ond : 
‘when, She ig the child of pature, apd children are not ‘“atylish, 
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THE ERIE RAILWAY. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTORS. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The Directors of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company have issued the fol- 


The Committee appointed by the Erie | lowing circular : 


Board of Directors to investigate the 
S. H. Dunan, late 
ilway Company, in 
his communication laid before the Board 
on the 12th of March, and dated March 8rd, 
have completed the following preliminary 
report, which will be laid before the Board 


statements made b 
Auditor of the Erie 


at its next meeting: 


The Committee have careful'y examined the 
ficndation jo: the s'ntement made by Mr. 
Dunn, that the flo tirg debt of the Company 
amounted to $7,000,000. They find the follow 
ing to b: the true etatement of the case on the 
13th of March inst, on which day they began 


their examination: 


Loans acd bills payable..........$1.098,866 51 


Company, 46 Spars tuILDING, 


Orrics or The Union Paciric ono. t 
Boston, March 19th, 1874. 


‘ 


bonds for five of the Incomes 
The Sinking Find bond reads as follows: 
se . . 


Here foliows a copy of tie: 
:Siaking Fand Bonds and of: 
ithe Coupons. H 


eee eeeseeere seen eereeeteeeee 


Loans s:cared by collaterals...... 1,23) 000 00 | oration of the sinking fund. 


Andited bille unvaid.........s000 429,722 85 The indenture of mcrtgage provides that cne 
Traffic balanees...........eee008 116175 53 per cent. of toe Sinking Fund boucs issued, and 
Unsanditd bils end accounte,... 295 288 20 


Balaace of January pay-rolls...... 


—_———_ 


Total. ..c.ceccecceccecccees $8,404,388 45 
These items they consider as constituting the 
If all debt outside of the 
fonded debt, is to be regarded as floatinz, theo 
the e are the following items, to add to the 


floating del t proper. 


at ove: 
February pay-rolls due but not pay- 


GPiescnccececsesssnessencans 
Unicn Bank of Loodon, advance on 

WON CUNO. 00dacsceses castes 
Ioterest and reutale to March 13 h, 





5. Income bonds will draw as interst on 








The directors of the Union Pacific Railroad 
have authorizad the treasurer to offer new Sink- 
fog Fund bonds of the corporation in exchange 
for income bonds which matare on the first of 
next S-ptember, at the rate of six of the new 


The payment of this bond at maturity is se- 
cured. as above stated, by mortgage of the road. 
its «quipmeat and franchise, sutject to the firet 
mortgage ani to the gov:roment lien, also by a 
second mortgage upon the lands, and by the op- 


8 20) oatsteniing, shall annually be drawn by Lot and 
134,335 36 | redeemed at par. 

Io order that the propcsod exchange of bonds 
may be effected promptly, and upon the falest 
ro-sible terms to the focome bonuholder, the 
direct rs have also determined to make a cash 
acjustment of the first pryment of interest, eo 
that the bondholder shall receive for the firet 
matatiog coupon the new bonds (ive S ptember 
lst next) precisely the same interest that be 
would oe entitled to receive -_ the correepond- 

ing coupon of the Income bonds 
— sition _ be more intelligible if stated as fo!- 
904,202 87 | 'ows : 


This propo- 


not yet OBO. cocccdseeccosecess 494,152 63 
Beyond these items your Committee find 
nothing, and they would observe that all rai'- 
way companies have necessarily, in the regtls 
courss of business, large sums of money due to 


them and by them atall times. This is wn- 
avoidable, and the reseipts on their accounts 
uevally about balance the disbursements, in- 
cluding the current pay-rolle, 

From the above amount of $3.404 388 45 put 
down as the real floating debt $545,709 08 may 
fairly be deducted on this account, leaving §2 - 
858,589 37 as the sum really necessary to be 
provided for. The sum borrowed on bonds 
will be provided for from the bonds depceited 
The pay-rolls for January have tiace been pai. 
and those for February are being paid. The 
amounts dus to the Company and the velue ot 
the collaterals heli by the Company are very 
large. With these items, from which to ca'cu- 
late, the Committee leave the members of the 
Board te figure, each for himself, what he may 
.chooee to call the amount of the floating debt. 
bat it is obvious that Mr. Dunan’s estimate is 
erroneous. 


Oa the general matter of Mr. Dunan's state 
meats in reference to entries in the books, you 
-Committee desire to defer a report in detail til! 
after Mr. Wat-on’s return, agsan act of jartice 
to him, and io order to have his explana. 
tion upon the whole subject. Some things 
my, however, be eald now. §> far as the 
C mamittee know, Mr. Donan’s statements of 
entries are correct. It is the concla-iovs drawn 
from them tat are erroneous, Wher the Board 
d: cided to adopt the English policy of dividing 
among the stockholders, annually, or semi-an- 
bually, the net earpings of the roai, on the 
| ye that, whatever amounts were required 
or construction or equipment would be furnish- 
ed by them, it became necessary to aecartain with 
some a curacy the amounts properly chargeable 
egaipgst the earning: of each year; and in order 
todo thie, Mr. Watson deducted, after carefol 
examination, the excess of charges occasioned 
by the neglect to maintain the property in for- 
mer years. Ia this way he reduced the charges 
to what he coneidered the proper amount for 
the year; and the surpluscf th» charges went 
not to construction, but the debit of the fund 
teceived from Jay Gould, as sums tLat should 
have been expended on the property in those 
years. Tlis was the motive and reason for the 
charges iu question. How accurately the di 
vision was made, your C mwmittve ow judge 
better bereafier. The principle involved having 
been adopted by the Bcard, at the suggestion 
and desire of the steckholders, its discussion is 
bot a partof the duty of this Committee, I: 
seems right to your Committee to notice the re- 
mirkable circumstances under which the state. 
ments of the late Auditor have been made. 
Almost the precise day, when the Company 
cffsred an important loan in the London mar- 
ket was selec'ed as the time for making them 
Tne substance of his report was telegra; hed 
there in advance of ite reception by your Board, 
and, as we learp, industriously «irculated, and 
the public here are now supplied with pam- 
phicts, containing bis defence, with his state- 
ments and accounts in full. No language can 
iccreage the force of theee simple facts. It ia 
fortunate that io epite of all this the new loan 
is euccessful, and enables the Erie, by replacinz 
expenditures on account of conetruction, to pay 
off ita floating debt, and aleo to make many 
very necessary improvements, throuzh which, 
and good management, the prosperity of the 
road seems acuie, All which is respectfully 


the lst of September... 
6. Sinking Fund bonds will draw interes 
on the let of S ptember....... .. 





P. ex 
61 24-100; 1871, 47 


Cash difference, to be paid at date of ex 


eeeeeee 


Earn’gs.7,625,277 11 7,521,682 16 8,89°,605 58 10,°66,103 66 
Exp’s...4.677,414 84 3,600,666 86 4,800,57) 48 4,974,386 02 


Net... ..2,947,862 27 3,421,115 30 4,v92,092 (5 5 291,242 64 
pense to earnings: 1870, 
87-100; 1872, 


The Government Directore, in their annua) 
report, concur with the Auditor of the Company 
io estimating the earnings for 1874 at twelve 


ANRUAL INTEREST ON PBE+ENT BONDED DEBT. 
Firet mortgage bunds .,..$1,624 229 Guid. 
Land grant boods......... 
income bouds.........-.. 1 000,000 Currency. 


The earnings of the Omaha Bridge and interest 
on Omaha Bridge bonds are not included in thir 


Very satisfactory progress is being made t»- 
ward the extinction of the Land Grant bonds, 
Che revenues cf the Land Department, in 1573 
were sufficient to redeem twelve handred and 
fifty-five bonds, at their preeent market valu . 
The vumber of these bonds outstanding on the 
iret of March, was cizht thousand five hundred 
Oa the twenty-vighth of Fet- 
ruary, the Land Depsrtment held settlers’ in- 
terest-bearing notes to the amount of $2 136 - 
Cash avsets in hands of trustees, o: 
same date, $192,628 73. 





Tae TOTAL PRODtCTION OF Cra in the United 
States in 1878, according to the Pottsville 
Micer’s Journal, was : 

NE ntsens00ees eeeeees 
SOCMNSED sc cccccceceecece ‘staves OF 586,222 


Total production in 1573....... 


weet eeenee 


fractions will be issned, re- 
deemable in Sinking Fand bens (with Septem 
ber coupots on) when presented in mu tiples of 
The holder of one Income bond wi'l re- 
ceive one Sinking Fuad bond, scrip for one- 
fifth of another Sinking Fund bond, and two 
dollars in currancy at time of exchange. 
this statemant, owners of avy number more or 
lees than five can readily calculate what they 
will receive by the exchar ge. 

The tabular statement of the earnings of the 
road, printed with this circalar, will show the 
onquestioned ability — compavy to m:et the 
i jebt 

The directors consider the new Sioking Fund 
bond go derirable in point of security, rate of 
interest aud poseibility of ear'y redewptiou at 
par through purchases for the Snkiog Fund, 
that they have already exchanged the large 
amount of incomes wh'ch they personally own- 
ed, on there terms. ‘Lhese exchinges absorb 
nearly three millions of the new bonds. 

Other large holdere of Income bonds have 
“‘gnifi.d their intention to avail themselves o! 
these rates of «xchange 

Exchanges can ba made at the cflice of the 
treasurer, 46 Scars Building. B ston, and at the 
company’s agency in New York. 

These terms will remain open for acceptance 
otherwise ordered by the Financ: 
Sipyey Ditton, President. 
E. H. Roxttne, Tieasurer. 


EARNINGS UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
1870. 1871. 1872. 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


Certification of Fraudulently Altered Checks.— 
Measure of the Bank’s Rerponsibility. 
Espy, Heidelbach & Co. vs. the First Nationa! 
Bank of Cincinnati.—a check drawn by S & M. 
on the bavk for $2,650, in favor of H was raised 
to $3,920. and the payee’s name changed to 
Espy, H. & Co., and offered to the latter by a 
stranger in payment for bonds and gold purch- 
ased by him. E, H. & Co. sent the check for 
loformation to the bank, where the teller replied 
“It is good,” or “Itis all right.” Sait being 
brought by the bank against E., H. & Co., jadg- 
ment was for the plaintiff, and on error to this 
Court it is held that where money is paid on a 
raised check by mistake, neither party belog in 
fault, the general rule is that it ‘aay be recover- 
ed back as paid without consideration; but that 
if either party bas b:en guil'y of negligence or 
carelessnese, by which the otber hae been iujar- 
ed, the negligent party muat bear the lors. 
Where a party to whom such a check is off red 
send; it to a bank on which it ie drawn for 
information, the law preeumea that the bank 
has knowledge of the drawer’s signature an¢ 
of the state of bis account, and it fs re- 
sponsible for what may be replied on these 
,oin's. But unless there ig something fo 
the te mesic which information is asked that 
pciats the attention of the |ank officers beyond 
these two matters, h's responee that the check is 
good will be limited to them aud will not ex- 
tend tu the geouinece 8 of the filling in of the 
check as to the payee or amount. Ae to whe. 
ther the ind isement of the woid * gio!" with 
the officer’s initials under euch o'rcums'»ncer 
would make the bauk liable beyond the genu- 
ineness of the signature and the powe s'on of 
‘unds to meet the check certified, query? Where 


UNITED STATES SUPREME (COURT. 


Inturance on Bottomry Bonds. 
Merchan's’ Mutuil Iosurscce Company wa, 
Baring Bro hers & Co.—Error to ths Cirovit 
Court for Louisiane. —Th* ‘nsorable interest of 
the defen ‘ants wason a bottomry bond on the 
bark Fanny Ealer; and as the vessel arrived in 
specie, or the port of destination, New Orleans, 
toe Court was r-qvested to ehargs that the ar- 
tival terminated the risk, and thera could be no 
recovery; that it isonly when the vesee! inrured 
is lost, that the assured on a | ottomry bond can 
recover. The Court was also sequest«d to charge 
that the company wie not bound to tender back 
the premiom ofins:rince before availirg itself 
of any deferss agains: the validity of tae policy, 
or for its avuidnance for subsequent caus. The 
refusal of the Coart to make these charges was 
here ss-igned ag-errcor, aid it was contended 
that in a case ef partial ‘ose and gevers] aver- 
age the ho deis of the bottomry iaterest could 
not rec Wer. 

The Court sus‘ain the ruling below, and ho'd 
that the assored were entiled to recover. 
Mr Justice Cliff ri delivered. 


Tas Baan or Cain "’—The Steel Melters of 
Shefficld have, at a general meetin’, adopted a 
resolution which is, perhaps unique, even ia the 
annals of trade union‘sm Two years ago the 
men succeeded in getting Satu:day’s work re- 
duced from three to two ‘ heats."’ As the melt- 
ing pots can be ured three times, the throwing 
them away when ovly twice used entailed a eon- 
siderable lors upon the masters Messrs. Jessop 
recently offered their men a premiim to work a 
tbird heat on Saturday, and they agreed to do 
80. The cfficials of the union, who had not been 
consnited, became aware of what had bern done, 





the check is certified for the purpose, knowa t 

the bauk, of giving it credit for negotiating o 
circulation to be used as money, and it is eo pas 
sed in’o the hands cf the third person, the bank 
would te bound, though the case might be 
otberwise whea it was only certified to give the 


0} party printing it assurance that it wae go! {ir 


— | bis own satisia t on io tabiog it. B tit is clear 


_ 
> 
o 


From 


1873. 
$ 


53 98-1uu; 


22 828.108 


45,413,330 











sabmitted. 
Jous TayLon Jounstow, 
Gsuoree H. Egowsn, H, B. BatrarEs. 
Feep'x Scuvcnarpt, 
Naw Yoag, March 90:b, 1874, 


The increase in the supply of anthracite con! 
eent to market in 1873 over 1872, was 652,913 


Constampr Patxeg, | tons, and the increase in the supply of bitamin- 


ous coal moved towards the seaboard in 1873 
was 1,809,289 tons, making the focregse lo 1878 
over 1872, 1,962,379 tone, 





that a verbal reply that a check te god, given 
for the information of the party avout to re- 
ceive it, extends only to matters of which the 
bank had koow!e ige, or is presumed to have by 
the law, uokes the bank officr is told that 
more extended informati: n is expected or asked 
for asto the validity of the check 

Mr. Justice Miller delivered the opinicn 





The Pac'fic Bailroads in Winter. 

The great storm which swept over the country 
seems to have been particularly sevire ia the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The diifts of snow 
are said 'o bave been 20 ‘o 30 feet in depth iv 
he valleys traversed by the Ovntial Pacific 
Railroad, the wind blowing so that it was im- 
possible to work to advantage eo long a3 the 
storm lasted. The Central Pacific Compauy, al 
though abundantly supplizd with spow-plows 
and motive-power, were unable to keep the 
mountain div sion open. The traits were con- 
aequently laid up until the storm ceased. The 
snow-plows soon accomplished the woik, a 
soon a8 fuir weather returned; in lees thau 24 
hours all the trains were io regalar motion. It 
is admittcd that this wie one of the severert 
storm; withio the memory of old setilere; and 
it furnishes a critical t-etof the ther»wghoese 
and completeness of the orzanizston and 
material of tte Calif rnia Company. The Union 
Picitic has aleo been troubled by snow east of 
Salt Lake this season; Lut less than uenel The 
whole line is now opea and th: tot.1 detentions 
haves been trifling for the wintes 





A New Cayat in Canapa —Mesers. Belden 
Denison & Co., of Syracus', N. Y., are awarded 
contrac's for meking, at an estimated cort of 
$1,600,000, three miles of canal and six 1 cks 
beginn rg at Port D.lbousie, on Loke Oataric, 
a ship canal to be mare by ths Canadian Govern- 
ment from that plac: to Ttorll. The locks 
for the whole dittsnce will be eighteen, hiviog 
an average lift of 14 fet. They are to be 45 
feet w de and 270 feet long, and bu lt of cur 
siooe. The competition wassharp. One of the 
onc tions was tiat the lowest bidder rhou'd de- 
osit $600,000 wi h the Governmeut in cash o1 
bends before th» contract was executed, Many 
of tue leadirg capit: lists of Canada took part in 
the compe i ton, aod the Canadians ar: mortified 
‘tae iog American citizeus take the work out ot 
their hen is. 

—_—_—_—— 

Basins Hovse or Fisk & Hatcn, 

6 Nassau Staset, New Yor. 
pa We tuy and sell Government Bonpe 
and Gorp at current market rates; buy Gon 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocke and Bcnde at tb 
Stock Exchange on Cormmiesion for Cash; re 
ceive Deposits and allow interest at the rate o' 
four per cent.; make Collections; aud transac 
a general Banking and Financial business, 

We also deal in the Cemwrmat Paciric an.! 
Western Pacirio Gorn Boxps, which, at present 
prices, are very derirable for lavestment. 

We are algo selling the Centaat Pacisic Gor 
Six Pep Cant, Laxy Bonps at 88 and accrued 











' interest, 


Fug & Baton. 


and a general meeting was held on Thuraiay 
vight to ider the Joct of Mesere. Jessoy’s 
men The meeting, after protesting against 
the introduction of the three-heat tystem on 
Sitardsys, and pledging itself to use every 
me ns to stop it, passed the following motion 
noacimously :— That this mevting hears with 
diegust tbe names of men who are not only sac- 
rificing their own priociples, but also th: g» of 
the whole of the men io the trade, and bereby 
inf) rms them that in the eyes of al] tho:e men 
they will osrry with them tbe brand of Cain, 
aod that from benveforth if they continues the 
practice they will be considered voworthy of 
sympathy aod regard.”—London Times, Feb- 
roary 28 h. 





APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revived Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ab!est writers on everv subject 
Printed from new types and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravin, ps. 

The work originally publishod under the title of Tue 
New American Cy‘ Lopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ali parts of the United States, and the signa! developments 
which have taken place in every branch o1 science, litera~ 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and yublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyoi jia.”? 

Within the last ten years the progress of disco in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 

an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo-~ 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own sega, 
which was at its height when the Ja:t volume of the e d 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial a: d industrial activity has been commenced. 

i to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable exp.orers of Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet posserve’ oly in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permaneut and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh duction 1n lit and of the newest 
i ions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tie progress of political and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources fur cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such eer in its composition as 
nee been suggested by longer experie..ce and e 


wledge. 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present «dition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force te 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenes y, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechauics and 
man tures. Although intended for ins'ruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
lenge oc’ayo vol , each taining about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with colored Lith phic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 

In extra Cloth, per VOl.....sseccecseeeseees $5 00 
In Library Leather, per VOl..+-s+esseeseees 6 1 

00 
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In Half Turkey Morocco, pet vol....--. seen T 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per Vol....+..++. 8 
In Full Morocco, we gilt edges, per 
In Full Russia, per Vol....+++-+eeccreeceese 10 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding aernaee until) 





completion, will be issued once in two months. 
* 


* imen of the “American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
8) tion. s 

irsteClaes Canvassing Agents Wanted, 


PAPPLETON & CO., 





549 & 651 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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“INSURANCE, _OGEAN J STEAMSHIPS. | 


“NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. ~~ 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 














The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 








TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$13, 3404-25: 


; This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- = 
$5 064 y000. 000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 


gers the best possible guarantee f-r safety and avoidance 





Locat COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, &g Wi 


Vall Strect. 


FRAME, 





HARE & LOCKWOOD, 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Pros. & Co. 
GOOLD il. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


MANAGERS, 


No.’s 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





H. H. CAHILL, M.D. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Physician and Surgeon, 
386 Broome Street, N.Y, 


Hours, 9 to 12 A. 
CORONIC DISEASES A SP potaiery. 











VAN NOSTRAND'’S 
ECLECTIC 
FN CINK ER*t+G MAGAZIVE, 
VOL, X. NO. 4.—APRIL, 1874—NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 

Theory of Arches, by P.of. W. Allan, (illustrated); 
Compound Engines, by A. Mallet, (illustrated); The 
Pol Basin, Dock and Railways, by Hamilton E. Towle, 
C. E., (illustrated); The Value of —— Fuel as Com- 

with Coal, by John Wormald, ©. E; Notes on 

Sorper; Colmation, by J. P. Frizell, C. E.; “On'the Manu- 
facture of Stecl ; the | tability of Iron Structures, by Mat- 
tieu Williams; ‘Are hitecture in the Eleventh Century, by 
J. H. Parker, C. B.; Hydraulics of Great Rivers ; Scien- 
tificand Industrial Education in the United States, by 
A. 1). White; I’értland Cemon', and How to Use It; 
Machinery as applied to the Manuf:cture of Watches, by 
T. Perkins, >cientific Evrors; Foundations under 
Water, by Gabriel Jordan, C. E.; The Fireless Locomo- 
tive, by Richard H. Buel; Solution of the Battle of the 
Gauges, by Lewis M Haupt, (illustrated); An account o1 
bh Erection of a Drawbridge without False Works ly 
C. 8. Maurice, ©. E.; Considerations Relating to Safety 
in Manvfacture and in Storage of the More [mportant 
Explosive Agents; Fairlic Engine for the Mexican Rail- 


ways. 

Reports of Engineers’ Societies; Iron and Steel Notes ; 
Railway Noics; Enginecring Structures ; Ordnance and 
Navel Notes; Book Notices; Miscellancous. 

TERMS—Pub!ished Monthly at $5 per annum ; single 
aumbers, 50 cents. 

1), VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher. 

23 MorrasStree amd 2 Warren Strect New Year, 











OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, ©. VW. 





NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 

THE FOLLOWING ®TATEMENT OF THE AF. 
fair. of the Company is published in confermity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding l’remiums Jar. 1, 

FB. cccccccccccccccercccsecs $100,395 77 

Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1873, melusive.... 736,774 40 





‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has isued no Polleics, except 
ov Cargo and Preeight tor the Voyrge, 
NU RI‘K4 HAVE BREEN TAKEN UPON 
HULLS OF VESSEL*,. 

Premiums marked off as carned during the 

POTIOd AS ADOVE....sceereccrecereeereeeens $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

ane the same period....... itm 319 43 

urn Premiums... .¢41,4 

THE COMPANY TAS THE eeeume ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank......6.ecceeeseees $88 
United States and other stocks... .440, 09 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int: rest 244,159 00 









—— $749.993 11 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle...... + 117 087 04 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due ee heed 

estimated at.... sessseccees eee 74,648 93 

Total Assets.. #1,001,220 08 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lezal cope esentatives, cu and after ‘I'U ESDAY, the 
3rd at of February 

FIFTY PER C ENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re 
deemed and pid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
po A of February, from which date interest thereon will 

The certifioates to be produced at the time of 
pa payment and cancelled ty the extent redeemed. 
dividend in Scrip of VHIRGY- rive P*YR 
Cw N '. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JENIAL READ, 
JOHN BR. W ALLER, 
* 3: ARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
wm. t BLODGETT THEO. W. MURRIS, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 8. C, SOUTHMAYD, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, THOS, B. MERRICK, 
W. M. RICHAKDS, GEORGE A, MEYER, 
Hi. C, SOUTHWICK, FERDIN aa? 2. BOKER, 
FRANCIS MORAN, WALTER LEWIS, 
GEORGE Ww, “SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B. mie8T. JAMES H. DU NHAM, 
A, AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM, LECONEY, Vive-President, 
Twuouas Harz, Secretary, 


JO“N K. NYERS, 

H. B. CLAFLIN 

> 2 H. GILLESPIE, 
ae 


JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE 





LADIES! 


MAGAZINE, see 
Harrison’s Young Ladies Journa 


Fashion Plates. Gigantic Supplement of Fashions an 
Berlin Woo! Patterns and Gifts, &c 
kh. C. GURNEY, mad tor the Te 60 East 
th Street, NEW YORK. 
Ge Sold by all Be ad and News Dealers through 
out the United States and Canada. 


Stecrage sage to Liverpool.....cccccecrecccccccees $29. 
For the BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY|~ Pasenbers ‘bo ue 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. a “ A 
Price, Tunre-¥ ive Cents Per Single Copy. Y reoaLy —— tin the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
UBSCRIPTION, Four Dottars avy Firry Cents, includ- a 
ing the Extra Double Christmas Part, and all the Colored | 27° spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 


of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HEADLANDs. 









Tons. Tons. 
SPATE ccccecee secccese 4871 CAVASDA..ccscceces 4276 
EGYPT... cvccccces 5089 GREECE.... -4310 
ITALY... «e+e 4340 THE yo ~4470 
FRANCE.. +eee+ 3676 ENGUAN -3441 
HOLLAND.............3847 HELVETIA . -3970 
DENMARK.. a teeeee D2 ERD) .ccccccccccce «4040 


One of the shove steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 


every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lone on direct from 
New York. 


Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+-.-$70, $80 and #90. 
Pre: aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 


assengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glascow, London, 
l sateen, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
agen 


The Steamships of this line rre fall-powered, and_ the 
fork. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
d fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at tke Company’s office, 
F. W. J. MURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








“HAND BOOKE 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


PRICE 82.00. 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, ¢t., N. Y. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mai! Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





OFFICE OF THu 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 287n, 1874. 


CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3isT DE 
ceMBER, 1873: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Jan., 1873, to 31st Dec., 1873. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
UALY, IBTScccccceccccvecccecccsvccsces 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Ri 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to Slst December, 1873..... 

Losses paid during ths same 
PCTLOd....cccccccerces -vecsees$s, 060,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
POTSOS..600ereeecees-coseeeeesSl,208,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks....++..++++ +88, 














Interest, and sundry notes and clai 
the Company, estimuted at... 
Premium Notes and Bulls Rece 


$33,302 2, 
Cash 1n Banksecesecscosseess 


je” THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


ecesceees — 8631, 114 22 
+ 2,212,160 70 


Total amovnt of Marine Premiums... .¢8,723,274 92 Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








sesvececeeesees$6,290,016 73 


567,105 (0 
2,802,000 00) ratched from Pier No. 42 North Kiver, New York 

467,000 00 pate: ‘om ler NO. aor iver, New ork, as 
422.894 66 


"521,340 19 





CY OF BRUSSELS.... ..Saturday, , Agel 4.2 P.M. 
tY OF PARIS...........Saturday, April 11.1 P. M. 
TY OF MONTREAL....Saturday, April 18. . P.M. 
CITY UF RICHMOND..... Saturday, April 25, 1 P.M 
and every .ollowing Thursday and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New York. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 


cr 
cr 
cl 





Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
| Preraip Certiricates from above ports $32, currency. 
Derarts at lowest rates. 

-| For Cabin Passaze and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW Y YORK 

For steerage Passage, at 33 BROADWAY, or rr Pier 
45 North River, N. Y 

JOHN G, 


DALE, Agent. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT, 


To California via Panama. 
The magnificent steamers of this line will be dis- 


under: 

Sacurday, April 11, at Lr. a., ACAPULCO, Capt. —~ —. 
Semenees and freight. 

Saturd. ay, April = atlr. u., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Cc A.G. 








Total amount of Assets. 


February next. 


ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
and cancelled. 


will be m gole 


on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 
By order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. Jones, Wittum H. Wenn, 


Cus Ries Dennis, 





Suerratp Ganpvy, 
Gorpoy W. Burnaam, 
Freperick Cnauncy, 
Cuarces P. Burperr, 
Francis Sxwpy, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Wim E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest, 
AvexanperR V. Biake, 
CHarwes D. Leventca, 
Josian O. Low, 
Craeres H. Marsan 
Apoten Lemoyne, 
Groror W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackert, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray, 


J. D, JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. . H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 


W H.#H. Moorr, 
Hesry Cot, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuartes H. Russet, 
Lowe. HoLBrook, 
Rovat Puevres, 
Davin Lay, 

James Baycr, 

Daniat 8S. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvnon, 

ilexny K. Boorrt, 
Wituiam E. Donor, 
Josern GartLiarp, JR., 
C. A. HaND, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hewcerrt, 

B. J. Hownann, 
Bgys, Bawoucx, 





v. D, HEWLETT, Third Vice-President, 


ooo $15,613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | on their outward and homeward trips, arriving at that 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of porton Friday, the sixth day after leaving New York, 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be | termediate Saturdays, whenever tho necessit:es of trans- 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal portation may require it, 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 


The certificates to be produced at the time of paymert 
Upon certificates which were issucd for 
ot eae. the payment of interest and redemption 


~~ ALA KA 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 


. RAY. Passengers and fre‘ght. 
“one every fovtmightiy Saturday thereafter, connecting 
t Panama with all steamers for Central America, Mexi- 
po coast, and South Pacific vorts 
Passenger steamers will call at Kingston, Jamaica, both 


and leaving Saturday P. m. for Aspinwall. 
Extra steamers tor freight &., will be dispatched on in- 


To Japan and China. 

The splendid steamers of this line carrying United 
States mails, leave San Francisco for Yoko Hong 
Kong and Shanghai as follows : 
GREAT REPUBLIC 





Avccccccescoccccese April 18 
erectoccconeccessoccs eeccicceccccccccccooe May 2 

Tea will be nanan from San Francisco to New York, 
fast, in twenty-eight days, at $40 gold, per ton of 2,000 


pounds. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


(Including berth, meals,:nd all requisites for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $1U0 or $!10 currency, 
according to location 


New York to Kingston, $25 or $50 gold, according to 
location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $20", gold. 

For Freight and passage or other information apply. at 
the Company’s es Pier 42 North River, foot 
street, New Yo 


RUFUS H ATC H, Ii. J. BULLAY, 
Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. Superintendent 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by | 
JOHN HILLYER, 


{4 and 16 South Williaw Strect, NEW YOK OFsy 











CUNARD LINE. 
EstaBLisHep 1840. 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORS, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage : 
FROM L'VERPOOL TO NEW YouK OR BOSTON. 


By Pa by vont not Carrying Stecrage.—First Class, £23 
Secon 
By Steamers a Sterage.—First Class, 15, 1” and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, #100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Faris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, $50 Currency. 

ine erage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
“— of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean = 
For Freight and bin ssage, apply at the Company’s 

ice,, 4 Rowling Green, N 
For Steerage passage, at Ut Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 
The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship ew rr 4 s New, First- 
Class, Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

will sail from Pernsylvania Railroad Whar’, Jersey City, 


as follows: 


PEMBROKE.ccccccsceccsccsccscvecsssscces o coeApril 4 
ANDE 





d 1 18. 
CABIN, $70, $30, and $90, Gold, according to accom- pas 
-| modation. pte trip tickets at low rates. peters -May 16 
STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, Carrying goods a nd ne ers at ‘through rates be- 


tween all parts of ihe nited States and Canada to poits 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 
CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin .. ...... -$75 and $80 currency. 
— Cabin.... 5 currency. 
currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff.........+. - $33. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in Now York to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 


No. 17 Broadway. 





THE 
Nafe Deposit Company 
OF WEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
Corper cf Liberty Street. 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 
he Building Absotutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The br ck wells of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE 
The First Established i in the World, 


FOR 18 


SAFE-K EEPING 





VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 


WILLS Etc. 
UNDER GUARANIEE, 
RENTINVG OF SAFES, 


Fire and Eurg'ar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN, 


Rooms for Ladies, 
With every oonptee, ae desks, &c., ars 
Very many ladies are renters cr depositors. 


A a = THE PREM({SES TO ASSIST 
K INTO CONVEYANCES 
iy aAckOss BROAU WAY. 


At the Company's special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Prewises. 





FUVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Adyange.\ 


Whetace os "cehnees or fers gardoaitr, 








